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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
iying in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
ot the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. — Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to tead 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs’and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SHE “TATLER: ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) (fr 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months _ - - - - - tos. 4d. 

The above rates do not include extra number>. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departug*of the mails. 

Subscriptions must. be ~aidin advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Gr: Stree’) "> English money ; 
by cheques crossed op. .& Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-O.» orger able at the Fleet 
Street Post Office ' ‘roprietu:s-u:*‘ THE TATLER,” 
Great New Strg,! gon, E.Ct 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE Tater are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


- Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admissi 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
(THEATRES, 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A7tty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8,30. Matinee‘on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—7#e Whirl of the Town, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—When We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
Court (Sloane Square)—7xe Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, 

atg. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7he 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—San 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Lane—Zke Great Millionaire, at 7.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.30. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—A4 Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by 7he Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — Ze Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/ris, at 8. 
day, at 2.15. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.I.S. [rresponsible, at 8. 
on’ Wednesday and Saturday,,at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Ciarley’s Aunt, at 9. Preceded at 8.15 
by. Royal Betrothal. “Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Lyceum —Sherlock Holmes (William Gillette), at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. Z 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
Matineés on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7xe Sin of a Life, at 8.15. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)--7/e Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

St. James’s (King Street)—T7he Elder Miss Blossom, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. 
nesday, at 2. 

Strand (Strand).—T7he Talk of the Town, at 9. Preceded by 
Newspaper Nuptials, at 8.20. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Sa-.rday, at 3. 

Terry s (Strand)—7%e Giddy Goat, ato. Preceded at 8.20 by The 
Lady Wrangler. Matinee on Wednesday, at 3. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. 
by You and J, Matinee on Wednesday, at 3. 

Theatres closed.—Her Majesty's, Haymarket, Imperial, 
UWyndham's, Covent Garden. 


Undercurrent, at 8.30. 
Toy, at 815. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 
Matinee on Wednes. 


Matinees 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


venue)—A re You a Mason ? at 9. 
Matinee on Wed- 


Preceded at &’ 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.45. Bad/e¢—** Inspira- 
tion” and ** The Gay City.” 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Bad/et—" Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2. - 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m; On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and.“Fridays, 10 to 5; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
io. to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 5. 

Geolo Museum (28, Jermyn Street): @; Mondays and 
Saturdays}10'to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital—/ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 

of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 

mn, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
roto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.),. Closed ton Sundays during winterjmonths, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to to 5. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's ParkI—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted: by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday, 

410 to's. } 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d..on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily: (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. - Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 tos5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, rr to. 5; Stindays»2 to 5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 tos. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m, to 4 p.m. 


W.C:) — Free; week-days, 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


.day, 9 acm. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,). On Sundays only by 


order from a Member. 
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MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
* EBARL'S COURT, 


Open 11 a.m. to 10.30 pm. ADMISSION, ts. 


LAST WEEKS MILITARY BIG GUNS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY INVENTIONS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY UNIFORMS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY RELICS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY PICTURES 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY BANDS 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leighe EVERY 


EVENING, at Eight precisely, a New Play in Five Acts, 
* BECKY SHARP,” adapted from Thackeray's “ Vanity 
Fair" by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “Becky Sharp.” 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, 10-10. Doors open 7.45. 
“BECKY SHARP" at 8, 


PRINCE OF WALES’S. “BECKY SHARP.” 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. HGP 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA -. 8.000 .. 13,000 


” 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE(Twin-Screw) 50 +. 13,000 
PATRICIA 5 56 «+ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘b 5 +» 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


ee. DHE... 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Is now directed and controlled by the following 
( ommitttee : 
R. NorMAN SHAW. R.A. WatterR MILLARD. 
JouN BELCHER, A.R.A,, ErNEsT NEWTON. 


F.R.1.B A. Epwarp S. Prior, M.A. 
Frank T. BAGGALLAy, HacsEy RIcarbo. 
F.R.I. B.A. Professor F. M. Simpson. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A, 
GERALD C, Horstey. 
MERVYN MacARTNEY. 
E. J. May. 

The OCTOBER Issue contains: 


THE ARCHITECT OF NEWGATE. By RecinaLp 
BLoMFIELD, Illustrated by Prints from Piranesi’s 
“Carceri,” and many Special Photographs by E. 
Dockree, 

THE NEW CATHEDRAL FOR LIVERPOOL. By Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson and Epwarp S, Prior. 

PARR'S BANK, LIVERPOOL.—R. Norman Suaw, R.A» 
and WILLINK AND TuickNFSsE, Architects. By 
HAcsEy Ricarpo. Illustrated by Plans, Sections, 
and Photographs. 

NOTES.—The late J. M. Brydon’s Designs and the Office 
of Works.—The Leighton House. 

CORRESPONDENCE. — L'Art Nouveau at 
Kensington. Mr. VERNON WATNEY. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


LEONARD STOKES, 
F.R,I.B.A. 
D. S. MacCotrr, M.A. 


South 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


6d. nett. 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.”’ 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue Works or Topias SMoLLETT, With an introduc- 
tion by W. E. Henley. Vol. XII. ‘‘ Miscellanies." 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

A Kentucky CARDINAL AND AFTERMATH. By James 
Lane Allen. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 6s, 
(Macmillan.) 

ANNA KarRENIN: a Novel. By Leo Tolstoy. Complete 
translation from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
In two vols. (Hetnemann.) 

A Mortey Crew. By Mrs. G. W. Steevens. 6s. 
Richards.) 

THE Woo1nG oF Grey EyEs, 
6s. (Murray.) 

Tue Cuier's DaucuTer. By P. Carus. 4s. 6d. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

Tue Grant's Gate. By Max Pemberton, 6s. 

Str RicHarp CALMADy. By Lucas Malet. 
two-vol. edition, 12s. (Wethuen.) 

Tue Diva. By Annie Thomas, 6s. (Long.) 

LitrLe CHERIE; OR, THE TRAINER'S DAUGHTER. By 
Lady. Florence Dixie, Shilling Sporting Series. 
(Treherne.) 


(Grant 
By Riccardo Stephens. 
(The 


(Cassell,) 
Special 


DEATH, THE SHOWMAN. By John Fraser. 6s, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
A Romance oF Ceyton, By E. O. Walker. 6s. (Fisher 
, Unwin.) 
New Cantersury TALEs. By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. 
(Constable.) 
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THe wy hAPE ER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sieele. 


here is general congratulation in London 

in that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for 

the coming year, a year that is to be so 

crowded with incident and splendid ceremonial 

connected with the coronation, are men of the 
highest attainments and universally popular. 


ir Joseph Dimsdale, London’s Lord Mayor- 
elect, is a City man to the backbone. 
He was born in Cornhill in 1849, a few doors 
from the banking house of which he is a 
director. He is a Freemason, 
a lieutenant for the City since 
1878, an Essex J.P., and has 
been M.P. for the City of Lon- 
don since 1900. Mr, Alderman 
Bell, sheriff, is 
managing director of the 
Wenlock Brewery Company 
and is also a Freemason. Mr. 
Horace Marshall, his colleague, 
is head of the well-known pub- 
lishing house, and is a shining 
light of Methodism, 


the senior 


Bot Mr, Bell and Mr. Mar- 
shall are in touch with all 
the best intellectual traditions 
of the time, and a foretaste of 
the popularity they are likely 
to secure as sheriffs was given 
on Saturday at the breakfast 
held at the Grocers’ Hall, when 
more than 300 visitors sat 
down, and at which very brisk 
and bright speaking and good 
wishes obtained on all sides. 


AS some of my readers may 

not have a personal 
experience of a sheriffs’ break- 
fast I give here the menu of 
the inauguration breakfast in 
the Grocers’ Hall last Saturday. 
It should be understood that 
this was a special occasion, 
and that sheriffs and | City 
fathers do not habitually 
breakfast off turtle soup and 
iced pudding :— 

Turtle and Clear Turtle Soups, Soles en 
Mayonnaise a la Riche, Lobster Salads, Oysters en 
gratin a la creme, Lamb Cutlets, Sauce piquante, 
Game Pies, Capon en Bechemelle, Roast Chickens, 
Ham, Tongues, Ribs of Beef, Partridges, Grouse, 
Macedoine Fruits, Orange and Curacoa Jellies, 
Bavarois a la Belgrave, Chocolat Nougats, Me- 
ringues, Iced Pudding, Tea and Coffee. 


he most popular man in the States at the 
present moment is Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Apart from the personal magnetism of the 
millionaire this is mainly due to Miss Dorothy 
Dix, an impressionable lady journalist who 
boomed him in “the largest circulation in 


New York.” She discovered that Sir Thomas 
was “a fascinating human document” with 
“beautiful manners,” and concluded that 
“this long-limbed, rugged, handsome Scotch 
Irishman, with his square head and his keen 
blue eyes, looked like a three-volume romance 
bound in yachting flannels.” Then she 
listened to “ Lipton’s philosophy,” which is as 
the philosopy of the American business man. 


se i| am,” quoth he to his charming inter- 
‘viewer, “a great believer in doing one 


thing at atime. A man may think he can 


THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT OF LONDON 


Alderman Sir Joseph Dimsdale, M.P., who was unanimously chosen last Saturday 


as the Lord Mayor of London for the coming year 


go into society, be out at dinners, or go to 
theatres or dances every night and be just 
as gogd a business man in the morning. But 
he isn’t. You can’t be a society man and a 
business man at the same time.” Which 
last-mentioned is excellent philosophy for the 
general, but obviously does not particularly 
apply to the strange case of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, the Tea King. 


he Shamrock to Miss Dorothy Dix was 
a “great, beautiful white-winged bird, 


' fleating as lightly as a green thistle of the 


3 


As for the Z7zz she found it a little 
floating palace. Sir Thomas’s room and the 
guest chamber were “little dens all done in 
dainty lace and silk like a beauty’s boudoir.” 


waves.” 


The walls of the drawing-room were hung in 
pale pink brocade, and on them were signed 
pictures of Queen Victoria, King Edward, 
Queen Alexandra, and the late President 
McKinley. From these reminiscences of 
royalty the visitor passed to the dining-room 
with its massive furnishings and its beautiful 
piece of plate presented by the guests on 
Shamrock I. faced by “the splendid trophy 
presented by the city of Ports- 
mouth to Admiral Nelson,” 


n the smoking - room—of 
course Miss Dix invaded 
the smoking-room—was a great 
volume of photographs of 
Shamrock I/. in all phases of 
its evolution, including “ several 
of the terrible accident when 
broke and came so 
But 
of the de- 


the mast 
‘near killing the King.” 
the donne bouche 
scription .was the ‘ white-cloth- 
spread table with the loving 
cup presented by Americans to 
Sir 
centre, and about the rim some 
that 
suggestive of Scotch” some- 


Thomas Lipton in the 


glasses seemed highly 
thing or other—presumably tea. 
No wondé¥, as the quizzical 
Sir Thomas confided to: Miss 
Dix, he had letters from three 
America nwomen,. all of whom 
wanted to come over on his 


famous yacht. 


America has. taken Sir 


Thomas Lipton to its 
heart because he is really more 
like the typical American than 
the typical Britisher. Though 


born ins Glasgow. some _ fifty 
years ago he migrated at the 


age of eighteen and’ worked 


Stereoscopic Co. 


three or four years in’ the 
States before he returned to 
the old country to start in 
business for himself. Most of this time was 
spent at Charlestown 
where he looked a’ sr the accounts of.a rice 
ons in economy 
od in the paternal 
provision sto:w “45° Bold adver- 
tisement made: the succe., 5 first home 
Then he went into 


in South Carolina, 
farm and added? to th 
and persevera “TS Ree 


the 


venture in” provisions, 
tea, acquired plantations in Ceylon, and 
boomed their products in England. Later 
on he took up pork packing, and he is now 
president of one of the biggest pork-producing 
firms in Chicago. 


EE ele Ales te ke 


‘T°he firm of Walker of Farringdon Street 
has sent me a very dainty little sou- 
venir of the American yacht race. It is a 


“SHAMROCK Il.” 


locket containing the heroes of the race and 
the yacht, and it should certainly be very 
popular among yachting enthusiasts. 


\{ Jhatever the final result of the series of 

races between Columbia and Shamrock 
//. it cannot be denied that the news of the rst 
day’s match came as a disappointment to all 
Englishmen... Shamrock II. was held to be 
not only the most beautifully-designed yacht 
which has ever crossed the Atlantic to try and 
recover the championship of the yachting 
world, wrested from England fifty years ago, 
but also the most dangerous competitor. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that it was 
mainly due to the manifest ap- 
prehensions of defeat entertained 
by the members of the New York 
Yacht Club and their yachting 
experts that the hopes of victory 
entertained in this country attained 
the pitch they did. 


or the first time since Mr. 
Ashbury sent over the Cam- 
bria to meet the Magic in 1870 
the odds on the American boat 
were reduced almost to evens, 
perhaps the most infallible sign 
that the trophy was considered 
to be in serious danger. Those 
misgivings have now been set at 
rest, and the old confidence reigns 
in New York. However, the battle 
is by no means over yet, and the 
hope that Sir Thomas Lipton may 
not be a second time baffled in 
his sportsmanlike quest. will still 
be cherished as long as the decid- 
ing race remains unsailed. 


¥ achts like racehorses seem to 

have their off days when 
they fail to show their true form 
for reasons which even those who 
handle them find difficult to ex- 
plain, and it is hard to belive that 
Shamrock IT. showed her best 
qualities last Thursday. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Kirk 


HARM” | 


: 
/ 
Suamnock II | 
Sin THos. Lipron 
Ma, G, L. Warson 
Erin Towine SHamnocn 
Caer, Sycamoue 
_ Tre Cup 


31x 
Enamen 
Puoroonarns — 
I~ 
Hioweer 


oS Fy ae ae ae 


s 
44 


Ouattry. 


SOUVENIR OF SHAMROCK II. 


paar 


Re Bis peed ace 


A souvenir of the yacht race, which is now being 
sold in London 


Blain, Dumbarton 
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"Tobe conditions under which the contest 
between the two yachts is taking place 
are as follows: Victory will rest with the 


“COLUMBIA” 


yacht which wins three out of five races. 
Each race is over a course of thirty miles, and 
must be concluded within five and a half 
hours. The first, third, and fifth races are to 
be fifteen miles out and home. The second 
and. fourth are over a leg-of-mutton course of 
three sides of ten miles each. 


Boe the challenger and the cup defender 
represent all that is modern in the racing 
yacht. Shamrock I/., which is doing battle 
for the much-coveted cup, is the property of 
Sir Thomas Lipion. Like the previous 
challenger she was built from plans prepared 
by Mr. G. L. Watson, who has designed in 
all four cup challengers. She cost 
over £20,000. It is worthy of 
note that something like £300,000 
has already been spent by British 
‘yachtsmen in endeavouring to win 
back the cup. On the water-line 
Shamrock I, measures 89°25 ft. 
Her racing length is 103°79 ft., her 
sail area, 14,027 sq. ft. She flies 
the flag of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club. The hull is built of man- 
ganese bronze 3-16 in. thick. The 
deck is composed of steel plates. 
Shamrock IT, was launched on 
April 20, 1got. 
he cup defender has already 
met and defeated one Sham- 
rock. Columbia, which for the 
second time represents America in 
the cup race, was built in 1899. 
She is from Herreshoff’s yard, New 
York, whence have been launched 
so many successful cup defenders, 
Columbia was the cup winner in 
1899. She sails under the flag of 
the New York Yacht Club, and is 
owned by a syndicate representing 
that body. Columbia’s racing 
length is 102°255 ft. On the 
water-line she measures 89°77 ft., 
and her sail area is set down at 


THE THREE MEN CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR ‘“ SHAMROCK Hy ft rraroettuleceethan 
R. Sycamore Sir T. Lipton G. L. Watson pelkdes ee Gelegn ‘ 
Captain Owner Designer her British rival. 
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Kis Edward has at his command in the 
Ballochbuie deer forest near Balmoral 

a veritable sportsman’s Eldorado. No finer 
ground could well be imagined for the enthu- 
siastic stalker than the glens in the forest and 
the corries around “dark” Lochinagar. Ofall 
the royal deerstalkers none was held in 
higher esteem for his pro- 
wess in hill-climbing and 
as a first-rate shot than 
the late Prince Battenberg. - 
It is not probable that 
the Sovereign will engage 
in the arduous sport of 
stalking ; in all likelihood 
he will content himself 
with the less fatiguing deer - 
drive. 

NS his door, too, lies the 

much more extensive 

forest of Mar, of yore a 

~ well-known happy hunting- 
ground of King Edward. 
Through this fine forest 
flows for miles some of the 
best salmon fishing water 
in Scotland. Here in the 
silvery waters of the Dee 
the Duchess of Fife is 
known to all as one of the 
very best salmon fishers 
on Deeside. She can 
often be seen deep in the 
water throwing a beautiful 
line and hooking her fish 
with consummate skill. It 
is one thing to “land” a 
fish, quite another thing to 
“hook ” him. 


he enthusiasm which 
the King has shown 
in the use of his motor 
car of late, particularly 
during the continental 
visit, suggests the expecta- 
tion that some modification 
of the jrule forbidding 
automobilists and cyclists 
to use the famous Long 
Walk at Windsor may, 
perchance, be looked for 
as part of the extensive 
changes that are in pro- 
gress in and about the 
Castle with a view to bring- 
ingits arrangements up to 
date. 


kK Edward’s active 
business habits are 
in direct contrast with 
those of some of his pre- 
decessors. It is said that 
when complaint was made 
to George II. of too much 
deferred payments he told 
the Duke of Newcastle, his 
Prime Minister, that he _ 
would inspect and regulate 
the accounts for himself, 
and ordered the necessary 
papers to be forwarded to 
St. James’s. Next morn- 
ing he saw outside his 
window two waggonloads of documents, each 
carefully tied with red tape. He at once sent 
for the Duke, who said, “ They are the papers 
for examination ; twelve more waggonloads 
for your Majesty’s inspection will be sent 
‘round during the day.” “For my inspec- 


; 
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tion!” exclaimed King George, “for my 


inspection !_ Let who will inspect them, I 
would as soon walk barefooted to Jerusalem ! ” 


i$ 
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A MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE LATE MR. SAMUEL POPE, K.C. 


A stained-glass window is to be shortly erected in Llanbedr Church. 


designed by Mr. Percy Bacon 


Lo Anglesey is not a unique instance 
‘of a man endowed with a passion for 


gems. There have been many who have 


‘loved them for the pleasure of personal 


adornment in the days when such j6ys 
and vanities were not as now almost 
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exclusively reserved to the fair sex. The late 
King Humbert of Italy, however, loved his 
gems with a difference, for instead of having 
them set for his personal use and wear he 
loved them for themselves, and used to carry 
a handful loose in his trouser pocket, taking 
them out and playing with them at every 
“odd moment as a boy 
might do with his beloved 
marbles. 


€ was, -as may well be 
imagined, a very 

fine judge of gems, and he 
himself personally selected 
every one of the pearls in 
the string of ever-increas- 
ing length and size which 
he annually presented to 
Queen Margherita on her 
birthday. Queen Mar- 
gherita’s pearls are 
probably the finest in the 
world, and the ropes fall 
far below her waist when 


she wears the whole 
collection of graduated 
necklaces which King 


Humbert gave her. 


jee Phillip Sousa, the 

“March King” from 
America, who is this week 
showing London what his 
famous band can do, is 
the son of a poverty- 
stricken musician exiled 
from Spain. At eleven he 
appeared as a_ violinist ; 
now he conducts a band in 
his own peculiar way, and 
is worth a quarter of a 
million, He has fiddled in 
a dancing saloon and led 
the band of the United 
States Marine Corps at 
the White House, \where 
he stayed twelve years, 
It was while in this posi- 
tion that he wrote the 
famous ‘Washington 
Post,” out of which he got 
47. His next composition, 
however, “ The Stars and 
Stripes for Ever,” brought 
him £ 10,000, 


A orrespondent writes to 

me about an amusing 
official blunder in the new 
army orders concerning 
the wearing of mufti by 
warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers. It gravely 
sets out that while these 
men may quit the barracks 
in mufti they must on all 
occasions returns in uni- 
form! Further, plain 
clothes cannot under any 
circumstances be allowed 
to be kept in barracks ! 
How a man can leave the 
barracks in plain clothes 
unless he is allowed to 
keep them in his locker, or how he is to 
go out in plain clothes and still return in 
uniform is one of those things which no one, 
not even the War Office, can explain. The 
man who drew up such a masterpiece deserves 
a medal the size of a soup plate. 


It was 
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| kes Helen Stewart, whose engagement: to 

Lord. Stavordale was announced last 
week, is the only daughter.of the Marquis of 
Londonderry. ._Her mother is a sister of the 
present, Earl of Shrewsbury, and her brother, 
Lord. Castlereagh, is married to a daughter of 
Mr. Henry Chaplin. Lord Stavordale’s only 


sister, Lady Muriel. Fox-Strangways, is to be 
married to: Mr. Harris on October 7. 
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M« Balfour and. Mr. Asquith have: been 


golfing together at St. Andrews. The 


‘village politician is puzzled by personal friend- 


ship of personal opponents ; it suggests to 
him an absence of conviction. To statesmen 
themselves it isa great 
relief ;from the strain 


are 


of partisan warfare. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith have common 
friends among the 
celebrated “Souls,” 
and it is well known 
that they have a high 
opinion of each other. 
They hit hard but bear 
no resentment. Pro- 
bably Mr. Balfour 
would like to see Mr. 
Asquith leader of the 
Opposition. 


he new Sir Edward 

Strachey, who has 
succeeded his father 
as baronet and whose 
younger brother owns 
and edits the S#ec- 
tator, is an active 
-Radical member of 
Parliament. He and 
Mr. Courtenay War- 
ner sit and act together 
on the front bench 
below the Opposition 
gangway. Both of 
them worry the Goy- 
ernment. Sir Edward 
is tall and handsome 


LADY HELEN STEWART 


Whose approaching marriage to !.ord Stavordale has just been announced 


M* Cecil Lumley “of 60, Great Portland - 


Stteet, writes to me as follows :— 


On July 8, Andrews, the well-known fisherman of 
Maidenhead, moored'his punt on the Thames, just above 


Boulter’s Lock, ona part of ‘the river known as Ray , 


Mills, and was about to fish witha gentleman who had 
engaged him, when a bailiff in the employ of Sir Roger 
Palmer‘came)up, broke’ his line from the rod, and in- 
formed Andrews, he.had strict orders to prevent anyone 
fishing in Sir Roger's water. The waterman stated that 
he had ‘fished ;for twenty-five years at that spot without 
hindrance or remonstrance from anyone, 

Andrews ‘applied to the justices of Maidenhead for a 
summons for asSault and the detention of his property, 
but the justices declined to. grant the same. On July 26 
I instructed counsel to apply to a divisional court for a 
mandamus to compel the magistrates to issue the sum- 
mons, but their lordships, after some argument, declined 
to grant the application on, the ground that the justices 
had no jurisdiction as there was a claim of tight in the 
case, ' 

In the meantime “Sir Roger Palmer commenced an 
action against Andrews, in which he claims a declaration 
that he is entitled to the exclusive right of fishery in that 
pact of the river and for an injunction restraining 
Andrews and the public ’in general from fishing there. 
This action I am instructed to defend. 

The matter being sub judice comment cannot, of course, 
be made upon it, but I should point out that unless 
the action is contested in court and the rights of ‘the 
public, of which, of course, Andrews is only a member, are 
maintained, another serious blow will be inflicted on 
lovers of fishing in our grand old recreation spot, the 
Thames, 

A committee is being formed by some influential ladies 
and gentlemen, lovers of fishing and aquatics generally, 
with the view of raising funds to retain the services of 
eminent counsel in the public interest. 

I shall be glad to receive through the aid of your 
valuable medium the names and addresses of any ladies 
or gentlemen who would kindly assist in defending the 
ancient rights of the river and join the committee, 


with a languid manner. 
His attitudes resemble 
those of Mr. Balfour. 
He has a_ curiously 
slow manner of 
speech, halting at every few words. 


Chancellor 


pas photographs at the Photographic 
Salon at the Egyptian Hall are very 
beautiful ; not the bitterest opponent of photo- 


NEAR BOULTER’S LOCK, WHERE THE RECENT FISHING 
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graphy—and_ photography .has many bitter 
opponents—will deny that. By the way, tea 
is provided free to visitors between four and five 
every day, This isindeed an innovation. One 
gallery in Bond Street—the Fine Art Society 
—has, it is true, given tea to its patrons at 
every private view, and very pleasant it is to 
escape from the ordinary tea-room on a Satur- 


‘day afternoon in the season and partake of the 


hospitality of the Fine Art Society. It is 
told, however, of one of the society’s shows 
that Mr. Whistler, or another exhibitor, insisted 
that there should be no tea. Hedespised this 
method of drawing patrons. More than one 
lady, however, put her head in the gallery with 
the exclamation, “What, no tea ! ” and imme- 
diately withdrew. 


ipes Rosebery has been advocating a tunnel 

between England and Ireland. An Irish 
friend of mine declares that it would make 
only a hollow union. 


he Earl and Countess of Kintore gave a 
tenantry dinner and ball at Keith Hall, 
Aberdeenshire, last week, in celebration of 
the coming of age of their only surviving son, 
Lord Falconer, who attained his majority 
some time ago, and also in honour of his’ 
homecoming from Australia, where, as a lieu- 
tenant in the Scots Guards, he was one of the 
bodyguard to the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall during their tour in that country. 


H°: joined the 3rd Battalion of the Cameron 
Highlanders in 1898, served with them 
in the autumn manceuvres of that year, and 
afterwards received his commission in the 
Scots Guards. He is very popular with all 
who know him, is exceedingly fond of sport, 
and is a first-class shot and curler: On the 
occasion of his coming of age on January 5 
last year he was presented. by his father’s 
tenantry with a handsome set of guns. 


ord Falconer was born at Dunnichen, 
Forfarshire, on January 5, 1879, and in 

1889 he went with the Earl and Countess of 
Kintore to South Australia on the appoint- 
ment of his father to be governor of that 
colony. He received his early education 
through tutors, and in 1892 he went ‘to Eton, 
leaving that college in 1894, when he pro- 
ceeded to Germany to study the language. ~ 
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THE COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER 


Whose eldest son, Lord Stavordale, is engaged to be married to Lady Helen Stewart,the only daughter of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, is a sister of the present Earl of Dartrey. She married the Earl of Ilchester in 1872 and has three 
children. The Ilchester family name is Fox-Strangways, and their town résidence is Holland House. This 

photograph is by Miss Alice Hughes from a painting by her father, Mr. Edward Hughes 
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A beleby Castle, the Westmoreland seat of 
Lord Hothfield, is a most interesting 
old house which dates back many centuries. 
Within the court stands one of Cesar’s many 
towers which were used as look-out towers in 
the times of the Scottish raids and com- 
manded an extensive view. It is now used 
merely as a lumber-room and part of it as a 
game larder. There are some exceedingly 
fine tapestries in the castle of great age and 
priceless value, whilst in the hall hang paint- 
ings of many of Lord Hothfield’s ancestors, 
the Earls of Thanet and Cumberland. On 
one side of the huge fireplace in the hall 
stands a gorgeous suit of armour.which was 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to a former 
Earl of Cumberland, who was the Queen’s 
champion in 1590. 
Lo Hothfield, who was Jord lieutenant 
of the county for many years, was a 
member of the Four-in-Hand Club, but 
recently resigned. He is much interested in 
shooting, and both he and his sons are first- 
rate shots. They have been having record 
sport this year on his lordship’s celebrated 
Stainmore moor, having obtained in the first 
six days 941 brace. This, of course, cannot 
compare with the Wemmergill bags, which 
this year reached the enormous total of over 
goo brace in one day with eight guns. 
jee Hothfield, as one of the executive 
committee of the Women’s Memorial to 
Queen Victoria, has been actively engaged in 
starting the organisation in Westmoreland, 
having attended two county meetings at 
Kendal and Appleby, where she delivered 
most interesting addresses. She was a 
daughter of the Rev. William Stracey, 
grandson. of a Sir Edward Stracey of 
Rackheath Hall, Norfolk, and is a cousin of 
General Henry Stracey, who formerly com- 
manded the Scots Guards, whilst two of her 
brothers have also served in the same regi- 
ment. She is devoted to animals, music, 
and to everything which can do any good to 
others, and is most kind and gentle-hearted. 
A delightful hostess, 
she is never so 
happy as when sur- 
rounded by crowds 
of young and cheer- 
ful society, either 
in their charming 
home at Hothfield 
in “Ken,t-ia7, sat 
Appleby Castle. 


heir eldest son, 
Captain the 

Hon. J. Tufton, per- 
haps better known 
to the cricket world 
as “ Johnny,” is still 
serving in South 
Africa with his regi- 
ment, the 3rd Royal 
Sussex, where he 
commands the 
mounted — detach- 
ment. His absence 
is most keenly felt, 
for in addition to 
being a real good all- 
round = sportsman, 
devoted to cricket 
and all games, he is 
one of the most 
amiable and kind- 
hearted of men, and 
populareverywheie. 
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e married in 1886 Lady Ierne Hastings, 
sister of the present Lord Huntingdon. 

She was one of a family of five sisters devoted 
to hunting—hunting with the Ormonde and 
King’s County hounds up to the time of 
her marriage. Unfortunately, however, she 
caught typhoid fever, and on her recovery 
she went out hunting with Lord Galway’s 


THE HON. ROSAMUND TUFTON 
Only daughter of Lord and Lady Hothfield 


hounds before she was really strong. Her 
horse bolted and she was thrown, falling 
off on the wrong side ; though not’ severely 
hurt she completely lost her nérve, and 
since then has never hunted. 


he is a most devoted mother to her two 
sweet little children, a boy and a girl, 

and has been living in a small though delight- 
fully-situated house near Bawtry,on the 


A HOUSE PARTY AT APPLEBY CASTLE 


Vhe names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Crackenthorpe, Lady Hothfield, Lady lerne Tufton, 
Mrs, Crackenthorpe, Mr. Lambert, the well-known song writer, Mr. W. Broke Willoughby 
This photograph was taken by the Hon, Rosamund Tufton 
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borders of Notts and Yorks, and most 
handy for several packs of hounds. Lady 
Ierne (the old Irish name, meaning Ireland) 
is, however, wishing now to sell her house as 
during her husband’s absence she desires to 
reside in town. It will be somewhat of a 
wrench for her, especially as she has made 
the house so comfortable and pretty. 


gfphe jewellers are already beginning to be 

busy over the resetting of family jewels. 
for the coming coronation. It seems a pity 
for the general effect of the historic scene in 
Westminster Abbey that the coronets of the- 
peers and peeresses (if the precedent of Queen 
Victoria’s coronation be followed as is pro-. 
bable) should not bear precious stones. The- 
proclamation of the Earl Marshal in April,. 
1838, specially stated that “ The coronets are 
to be of silver-gilt ; the caps of crimson velvet 
turned up with ermine with a gold tassel at 
the top, and no jewels or precious stones. 
are to be set or used in the coronets, or 
counterfeit pearls instead of silver balls.” It 
certainly would be an improvement if the 
coronets at King Edward’s coronation were 
allowed to scintillate with resplendent jewels. 


instead of “ silver balls.” ; 
[2 this conjunction it is interesting to record 
what far greater use was made of gems. 
in the “ good old times ”’ for masculine decora- 
tion than nowadays, even on so rare an 
occasion as a royal coronation. Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was the proud owner 
of many gems, among which was the first 
cut diamond produced by the Flemish jeweller, . 
Louis de Berghem, who made the discovery 
that “diamond cut diamond.” Charles did 
not keep his jewels solely for home use ; he- 
took them with him on his campaigns, as well 
as his gold and silver plate, of which he had 
the finest collection in Europe. At the battle 
of Grauson, where he was defeated by the 
Swedes, his flight was so precipitate that he 
left his treasures behind him. Among these 
were three magnificent diamonds, which have 
since become celebrated in history. 


he first of these 
diamonds was . 
picked up by a 
Swiss soldier. (It 
was in a small gold 
box set w:th pearls, 
and diamonds not 
being so well known 
then as now the 
soldier threw away 
the pebble, at first 
intending to keep 
only the box. Asit 
fell the brightness, 
no doubt, caught his 
eye, so he picked it 
up and sold it to 
the curé of Mont- 
agny for a crown ;’ 
he in turn sold it 
for two crowns toa 
man who, recognis- 
ing something of 
the gem’s_ value, - 
sold it for. 700 
ducats. It thus rose 
in the world till it 
was bought by Pope 
Julius II. for 20,000 «. 
ducats, and it has 
since remained an 
ornament of the - 
papal triple tiara, 
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JU King is occupying at Balmoral the 

suite of apartments known as the Prince 
Consort’s rooms, together with the adjoining 
suite formerly used by the late Duke of 
Albany. These, overlooking the Dee, afford 
a magnificent view of the country from 
Ballater to Braemar. The Castle has been in 
the hands of the painters and decorators for 
some time but they have now completed 
their labours. Many changes have been 
effected, chief among them being that which 
affects the old coffee-room, which has once 
more been transmogrified, this time into a 
billiard-room. A few years ago it was con- 
verted into a chapel, though it was not con- 
secrated, for the use of the late Queen 
Victoria in inclement weather. 


he room proved an extremely incon- 
venient one for divine worship as it 
was surrounded by passages leading to the 
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side to make a home among the heather they 
were accompanied by three children—the 
Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, and 
Prince Alfred. There: are still old people on 
Deeside who remember this first coming of 
royalty to its hills. The Queen wore a purple 
gown of silk and a white cottage bonnet, and 
she had a Stuart tartan plaid round her 
shoulders. The children also wore tartan, 
which pretty attention at once won the hearts 
of the Highlanders. Since that autumn so 
long ago the King has often been on Deeside, 
but it has never, of course, been to him what it 
was to Queen Victoria, nor with all its charms 
of scenery, air, and sport is it ever likely to be. 
There are not quite the same associations 
connected with even Windsor Castle. 


BALMORAL CASTLE 


THE SBATCER 


Woe the King takes up his residence in the 

rejuvenated Windsor Castle the latter 
will find itself for the first time for some sixty 
years without a governor. The King has 
abolished the office, and intends to act as 
governor himself through the medium of his 
personal suite. The late Queen liked the idea 
of a governor and always maintained it, but 
the office was of so little real importance that 
the governor had not even an official residence 
and did not reside in the Castle. What is 
styled the governor’s tower is the official 
residence of the governor of the military 
knights and not of the governor of Windsor 
Castle (or as he was officially styled, the 
Governor of the Round Tower of Windsor 
Castle). Lord Lorne, the last governor, lived 
at Kensington Palace, and h‘s predecessor, 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, at 
Kensington Palace. Neither went to Wind- 
sor unless they were summoned. 


Milne 


Where the King is staying for the first time since his accession 


wine cellars, and the clatter of feet frequently 
created a disturbing influence at inopportune 
moments; the banging of doors and the 
ringing of bells were also far too audible. 
The chapel was panelled with the beautiful 
wood from the Ballochbuie forest, and the 
panels were carved by the boys on the 
estate, her late Majesty having instituted a 
carving class for them during the, winter 
months. The full-size bronze statue of the 
late John Brown, erected to his memory on 
the favourite spot where he was wont to sit 
within hearing of his Sovereign’s call, has 
been removed to Balnachoil, now the resi- 
dence of his brother, Mr, Willie Brown. 


ie is fifty-three years this month since the 

King first saw Balmoral, then nothing 
better than a small shooting lodge. When 
the Queen and Prince Albert arrived on Dee- 


-’T~he last occasion on which the King had a 

period of shooting at Balmoral was 
when the Czar and Czaritza visited it. To the 
Highland gillies he had long been famous asa 
shot, although, indeed, the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg was, perhaps, unmatched as a deer- 
stalker by anybody who went to Balmoral. 
Now the King goes less afield in pursuit of 
sport than he once did, but at Balmoral and 
Mar Lodge he will have it absolutely at his 
door. The Czar joined in the hunts at Bal- 
moral, yet those who came in touch with him 
did not get the impression that he was a despe- 
rately enthusiastic hunter. A walk in the 
grounds with the Czaritza seemed to delight 
him more and, indeed, they had all the air of a 
couple still enjoying their honeymoon. The 
entire absence of police, no doubt, impressed 
him. Balmoral has had its flavour of romance 
in recent years as in Jacobite times. 
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\ hat has especially struck everyone who 

has seen Queen Alexandra at really 
close quarters of late is the remarkable youth 
which she still displays. This is in perfect 
good faith, den entendu. We know that 
modern ingenuity can do a great deal, but it 
cannot restore or imitate the softness of the 
skin. It is on this point that these observers 
speak with no uncertain sound. They say, 
“Her skin looks just like that of a young girl. 
Oh, yes, quite near.” This is a very re- 
markable fact, and there are very few other 
ladies (if any) of the same age of whom 
the same statement can be truthfully 
made, And the Queen has not only under- 
gone the cares of high rank for a long 
period but has suffered great sorrow—first 
in the death of her favourite son and then 
in that of her beloved mother and of Queen 
Victoria, 


THE LATLER 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF KING 
ALFONSO XIiIl. OF SPAIN 


F[he Spanish Court 
generally comes 
to San Sebastian early 
in July, remaining there 
until the middle of 
October. The Queen 
Regent and her son 
are most interesting 
personalities in and out 
of Spain. She is an 
exceptionally remark- 
able woman. Fully 
appreciating the  re- 
sponsibilities of her 
son, she has devoted all 
herenergy and talent 
to his education, He 
who must wear the 
crown should prepare 
himself for the task. 


he young King has 
been surrounded 
from his cradle by the 
love and affection of a 
mother and the fore- 
sight of a queen. He 
was born six months 
after his father’s death, 
The Queen - Mother, 
mindful: of the. dead, 
understood that . her 
first duty was to the 
living, and gave herself 
heart and soul to the 
care of the young child, 
to whose education she 
has devoted herself, 
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AE he King has two professors who might be 

called body professors as one of them is 
constantly with him. They take turns every 
twenty-four hours. They are two generals of 
the army, men of experience and excellent 
character. These two professors give him 
instruction in military matters. Besides that, 
the King has, and has had at all times, such 
teachers as are most compatible with his years. 
Special attention has been given to foreign 
languages ; he speaks English, French, and 
German besides Spanish. At eleven in the 
morning he rides out on horseback. 


Ws in Madrid there is no need for his 

going beyond the royal park, which 
extends behind the royal palace. He is 
always accompanied by one of the professors 
during these morning rides. On returning 
from his promenade the King breakfasts, at 
mid-day, then follows half-an-hour of rest, 
during which he usually plays at billiards ; 
then the studies begin again, science, litera- 
ture, and all that is required for the complete 
education of a gentleman. 


n the afternoon the King drives out with 
his mother, dines, and retires to bed quite 
early. On many afternoons, however, the 
King drills in the company of eight or ten 
children of his own age, who are given 
instruction by a drill sergeant in all the arms 
of the service. 


jE accordance with the Constitution the King 

will become of age in his sixteenth year, 
and will be crowned in May, 1902. The 
Queen Regent, as I have stated, has fol- 


THE KING OF SPAIN ON HIS FAVOURITE HORSE 
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THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN, THE 
YOUNG KING'S MOTHER 


lowed and _ directed 
closely all the details 
of her son’s education. 
Besides the two pro- 
fessors already named 
and the numerous 
teachers the King’s 
education is under the 
supervision of a 
general chief of royal 
studies, a man of ac- 
knowledged merit and 
attainments, 


he Queen Regent 
will have reigned 
sixteen years and six 
months when her son 
takes the crown. She 
is an archduchess of 
the imperial house of 
Austria, and. amongst 
her nearest relatives 
are to be reckoned the 
Archduke Charles, who 
defended his country 
with such great success 
during the Napoleonic 
wars at the beginning 
of last century, and the 
Archduke Albert, the 
victor at Custozza in 
1866. The Queen has 
two daughters—Maria, 
who is married to the 
Prince of Asturias, and 
Maria Theresa, who 
was born in 1882. 
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Four Polo Players at the Crystal Palace. 


CAPTAIN BANNERMAN 


MR. NOEL PRICE 
Who is escorting the Maharajah of Jodhpore on his tour in England 


A familiar figure on most English polo grounds 


KOUR OOGUM 
/ 
One of the attendants of the Maharajah of Jodhpore 


MR. W. H. MATHERSON 


A very well-known English polo player 


These pictures are by Russell 
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t. Fagans Castle, the Welsh seat of Lord 
and Lady Windsor, is an interesting old 
building in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
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Tall and stately, yet most winning and attrac- 
tive, the charm of her personality is great, 
while her intellectual and artistic abilities are 


A GROUP OF GUESTS AT ST. FAGANS CASTLE, GLAMORGANSHIRE, ONE OF LORD WINDSOR’S SEATS 


Lord Rowton is in the centre, on his right is Lady Paget. 


tecture, some four miles north-west of Cardiff. 
The original building, of which but - little 
now remains excepting a portion of the old 
wall, was erected in the twelfth century by 
Sir Peter de Vele. The present picturesque 
high-gabled square house within the old court 
was placed there by the Gibbon family, and 


dated state, though the roof was still on, 
and so made it habitable, since which time 
the Windsors have more or less resided there 
for periods in the spring and autumn, though 
they principally reside in Worcestershire. 
Lady Windsor is a daughter of the late 
Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, who died in 1896, 


Mrs. Fleming, a sister of Rudyard Kipling, is holding a parasol 


doubtless inherited from her distinguished 
parents, she being the only daughter. 

They have. four children, three boys 
and one girl. The eldest, Other, born in 
1884, is still at Eton, and like his father is 
devoted to cricket, shooting, and sport. A 
real good bat, a keen shot, and modest of all 


Part of the carriage drive to St. Fagans 


Castle 


contains much beautiful carved oak, valuable 
panelling, and also some rare old tapestries 
which hang in a beautiful saloon. 

Lord Windsor’s father, the late Hon. 
Robert Windsor-Clive, M.P., when he married 
renovated the house, which was in a dilapi- 


An old copper tank near the 
main entrance is dated 1620 


having married the Countess Walpurga von 
Hohenthal, lady-in-waiting to the Empress 
Augusta. Her love for all that is artistic and 
beautiful is remarkable, while she herself gives 
the impression that one is speaking to someone 
of whom one has read about long, long ago. 


The lawn tennis ground and north view of 


St. Fagans Castle 


his many accomplishments—a trait which 
endears the whole family to all with whom 
they come in contact—there is every promise 
of the heir to the barony making his mark as 
a cricketer, sportsman, and a good all-round 
man. : 


LORD WINDSOR'’S CRICKET TEAM AND AN ELEVEN COMPOSED OF CLERGY OF GLAMORGAN 


tLord Windsor is seated in the centre of the group with his hands upon his knees. 
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At his feet and just to his left his two sons are sitting on the grass 
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he service of motor ’buses which was 
organised last week between Putney 
and Piccadilly is a step in the right direction. 
Perhaps in nothing is London more behind 
‘the times than in the matter of ’buses. It will 
be seen from the illustration I give on this 
‘page that the horseless ’bus is really nothing 
new. All Londoners remember the antiquated 
wheezy vehicle which under the name of a 
steam “bus used to rumble through Regent 
Street till a few months ago. Happily the 
life of this cumbersome relic has come to an 
end, and there is hope that at last we are to 
have a really up-to-date omnibus service. 


’T~here has been a great deal of talk lately of 
the annexation of the tobacco trade in 
this country by American capitalists. I am 
not in the secrets of the tobacco trade, but I 
am inclined to think that as long as British 
firms turn out a tobacco equal to the Tortoise- 
shell mixture of W. A. and A. C. Churchman 
American enterprise will find it difficult to 
improve on it. I have been smoking some of 
this tobacco lately and can confidently re- 
commend it. It has just the sort of flavour 
that I like, and it is prepared so carefully that 
one can be sure of getting the same quality 
every time. Furthermore it is packed in most 
tempting-looking and artistic tins. 


he new American President, himself an 
author, hasa clever and beautiful cousin 
who has but recently made her professional 
début on the American stage. The story of 
Baroness ivon Schwarzenstein—ée Maude 
Roosevelt le Vinsen—is. a very romantic 
one. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
yon Brockdorf le Vinsen of New York she 
was one of the belles of the 1898 season. 
She first met her husband—a special envoy 
from the Kaiser to Washington—at a_ ball, 
when he fell directly in love with her pretty 
face. Their engagement was shortly after- 
wards announced at a tea given at the White 
House by Mrs. McKinley, and for some 
reason unknown a secret marriage took place 
in the City Hali, New York, on May 30 of 
‘the same year. ‘ 


ty) 
N nouncement 
was made till the 
following November, 
when it was stated 
that the ceremony 
had only just been 
solemnised at Paris. 
But the union proved 
to be very unhappy, 
‘and the very next 
month the Baroness 
returned to America. 
She -has_ recently 
stated that her parents 
were aware of the 
previous May mar- 
riage, but the cause 
which prompted the 
keeping of it hidden 
from the friends of 
both families remains 
still an enigma. The 
Baroness, whose 
matrimonial adven- 
ture created much 
sensation in New 
York circles, is 
making her first ap- 
pearance at Wal- 
lack’s in Don Cesar’s 
Return, where she 


public an- 


\ 
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A ROYAL BUTTONHOLE 
His Majesty King Edward VII. 


plays the small part of the Queen of Spain. 
Tall and graceful, and the possessor of a 
splendid voice which has been most carefully 
cultivated, the Baroness has already achieved 
no small measure of success on the American 
stage. z 


A MOTOR 


"BUS OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO 
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oth Lord and Lady Windsor are keenly 
interested in organising Glamorganshire 
for subscriptions to the Women’s Memorial to 
Queen Victoria, and have recently been 
attending meetings at Swansea and Cardiff in 
order to form committees to work every corner 
of the county. Lady Windsor is one of the 
very few women who have the gift of making 
a speech, and at the large meeting held in the 
council chamber at Cardiff she, as president 
of the county organisation, delivered an 
address which was not only deeply sympa- 
thetic but also beautifully spoken. 


reland no longer enjoys the distinction of 
being ‘the only country that can boast of 
possessing a mistress of hounds. “The elec- 
tion of Miss Parkin of Blaithwaite to act in 
that capacity for the Aspatria and District 
Harriers shows that the men of Cumberland 
can be as gallant as their compatriots in 
county Clare. Miss Parkin is a dashing 
horsewoman and has hitherto managed to be 
nearly always in at the finish, and needless to 
say is extremely popular with the hunt. 


ean Grave is the leader of the French 
Anarchists, While the vulgar members 
of the French confraternity are all at this 
moment under lock and key he sits in his 
office perched up in the attic of one of the 
most notoriously criminal streets of Paris, the 
Rue Mouffetard, surrounded by bales of revolu- 
tionary brochures which wait their moment 
to be scattered abroad calmly editing the 
Anarchist organ, the Zemps Nouveaux. He 
mocks a little at the police who guard him 
from the street, for to reach his perch it is 
necessary to climb one by one up a ladder. 


He is, perhaps, not the most intellectual 

figure among the brethren—the palm 
goes to Elisée Reclus, who has been some 
years banished from France—but he is a 
picturesque figure whose sensational trials, 
condemnations, and imprisonments have 
made his name familiar ever since the 
Commune, He advocates the killing without 
mercy not of good Government chiefs but of 
bad ones: and if you ask him who is to 
decide between the 
good and the bad he 
smiles with superiority 
upon your conven- 
tional mentality and 
replies, “‘ The assas- 
sins, naturally.” 


ictorien. Sardou, 
come in on pur- 
pose from his superb 
cliiteau of Marly, is 
now feverishly 
occupied with super- 
intending the 
rehearsals for Les 
Barbares at the 
Paris Opera, and it 
will not be the 
smallest part of the 
curious interest in the 
new opera to sce a 
troupe of singers, so 
often bad actors, 
trained for their parts 
by the master 
dramatist. One has 
never seen anything, 
they say in Paris, 
who has hot seen 
Sardou directing 
a rehearsal. 
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ir Edward Goschen’s recent knighthood is, 
perhaps, more intended as a compliment 
to the Danish Court, where he represents us, 
than a reward for his diplomatic services, for 
though he is an excellent public servant and 
has worked hard his services have up to now 
been fully rewarded by rapid promotion of a 
very pleasant kind. William Edward Goschen, 
commonly known by his second name, is the 
brother of Lord Goschen and of Mr. Alex- 
ander Goschen, the present head of the 
Goschen banking firm. He possesses a great 
deal of the ability of the race which, trained 
by finance, develops quite naturally into 
diplomacy. He has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess in the various offices that he has filled 
and is marked out for an embassy. 


N° village féte in France is considered com- 

plete without a few eccentric gendarmes, 
niggers, or animals floating through the air. 
The workshop (an illustration of which ap- 
pears on page 39) in which these creatures 
take shape suggests a Noah’s Ark full of 
monsters. Camels, elephants, lions, pigs, 
polichinelles, and toreadors hang from the 
ceiling or fraternise in the corners while 
awaiting the finishing touches. There are 
even toy navigable balloons with a propeller 
driven by that familiar schoolboy motor, the 
twisted india-rubber band. The making of 
these figures consists simply of sticking gold- 
beater’s skin over a clay or plaster model and 
removing the skin by forcing air between it 
and the model. The seams are then glued 
up, the figure is inflated, painted, and var- 
nished. Nearly a million of these grotesque 
balloons are turned out every year by the 
Paris makers. 


Te portrait of Mrs. Cyril Martineau that 

appears on the opposite page is one of 
many reminders that come to us of the 
mutability of human affairs. I well remember 
the time, and it is not so long ago, when Mrs. 
Martineau made up one of a brilliant family 
of five, a family that it was a joy and a 
privilege to know. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Savile Clarke, Miss Clara Savile Clarke, and 
her sisters, Maggie and Kitty. The three 
beautiful girls appeared in the Guards’ 
burlesque together and excited the admira- 
tion of all. Afterwards Clara became exceed- 
ingly well known as a writer of fiction; some 
of her stories were brilliant. Of that group 
of five Miss Maggie Clarke died some seven 
years agoin Germany. Her father followed 
not long afterwards, then Mrs. Savile Clarke 
—a most charming and interesting woman— 
and lastly Clara, who died at a moment when 
much was expected of her—at a moment when 
perhaps her great literary talent was on the 
eve of recognition. 


- good story of Lord Milner is brought 


back from South Africa by a recent 
visitor to its shores. Whether true or not it 
relates to a date before the war. Lord Milner 
had been travelling up country, and one night 
with his small suite put up at a small country 
inn. Things were plain but comfortable 
enough. Next morning the travellers were to 
resume the journey and the bill was called for. 
It was noticed, with some amusement, that 
eggs, of which breakfast had chiefly consisted, 
were charged for at the rate of Is. each. 
However, nothing was said until the travellers 
were riding away. Then it was casually and 
with quiet sarcasm observed to mine host, 
“Eggs, by the way, seem to be rather scarce 
up here.” ‘‘ No,” he replied, “it’s governors 
that are scarce.” 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


rs. Russell Barrington, who is the honorary 
secretary of Leighton House in Holland 
Park Road, sends me a prospactus of the 
picture gallery that is open there until 
November—a very fine selection of Lord 
Leighton’s works. Mrs. Barrington wishes to 
correct the impression that the Leighton 
House can be hired for concerts and recep- 
tions. The committee has organised a series 
of concerts and lectures with a view to making 
Lord Leighton’s house a centre of art educa- 
tion for the parish of Kensington, but they 
are not open to let the building to outside 
applicants. 5 


The Bee and the Butterfly. . 


A butterfly met a bee one day 
Intent on his usual labour. 
“Come and play! come and play!” said the 
butterfly gay, 
“My most industrious neighbour | 
DoasI! doasI!” 
Said the gay butterfly, 
“ Wiake love in this garden sunny.” 
“ That won’t do for me,” 
Said the busy, busy bee, 
“For honey, don’t you 
money !” 


see, means 


The bee flew by through the garden gay 
Content with his valuable labour. 
“Well, what do you say of your long day’s 
play, 
My gay and giddy neighbour? 
Look at me! look at me!” 
Said the busy, busy bee, 
“ What is love compared with money ?” 
“ Give me love any day,’”’ 
Said the butterfly gay, 
“ For it’s sweetet, I say, than honey.’ 


The busy bee died at close of the day, 
But he’d got no money for his labour. 
“You’ve made a mistake,’ said the butterfly 
gay, 
“Wy mercenary little neighbour | 
And when I, too, must die,’” 
Said the gay butterfly, 
“Tt shall be in this garden sunny ; 
I shall die on the breast 
‘That loves me the best, 
Which is what you cannot 
money.” 


get — for 


FRED E. WEATHERLY. 
(Musical rights reserved.) 


M« Henry James, the celebrated American 

novelist, resides now in a charming 
ancient house in West Street, Rye, called 
“Lamb House.” James Lamb, the head of 
that old family, in 1756 had the honour of 
ente:taining King George II. in Lamb House, 
and a bedroom there is called the King’s 
bedchamber. Mr. Henry James is constantly 
on the Rye golf links. He is a great walker, 
generally accompanied by a little rough-haired 
terrier dog. A novel by him, J7rs. MZedwin, 


is now appearing in Punch. 
M* Milman, the clerk of the House of 
Commons, and his family are at present 
residing in Rye. The Arnold-Forsters live in 
a yacht in the picturesque Rye Harbour. The 
Fuller Maitlands have built themselves a 
house on Rye Hill. The ancient cinque 
port town is decidedly becoming a well-known 
resort ; the golf links are a great attraction. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s charming cottage at Win- 
chelsea is empty. The popular actress has 
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taken a cottaye at Small Hythe near Tenterden 
which she is furnishing by degrees. The sea 
has receded from Small Hythe; it is not so 
picturesque as Winchelsea but it has the ad- 
vantage of being less easy of access, and Ellen 
Terry now and then longs for quiet. Win- 
chelsea has been very, full. Amongst well- 
known people who have houses there are the 
Inderwicks, the Freemans, and the Hueffers. 


he pronounced feeling in New York 
society against international marriages 
last winter does not appear to have produced 
any appreciable effect. At all events there is 
no falling off in the number of engagements. 
between American heiresses and European 
aristocrats. Perhaps the most popular of the 
recent matches announced is that between the 
young Earl of Donoughmore and Miss. 
Margaret Grace, one of “the three American 
Graces,” whose father, Mr. Michael P. Grace, 
like many other rich New Yorkers, seems to 
prefer the placidity of this played-out old 
country to the go-ahead bustle of his native 
land. Miss Grace’s family have made their 
home in England for quite a number of years, 
and with a handsome house in Belgrave 
Square and a lovely country seat in Hertford- 
shire are very well known in London society. 


JA\S Viscount Suirdale, Lord Donoughmore 

was formerly private secretary to Sir 
Henry Blake, the Governor of Hong Kong. 
With an ambition to figure in politics he con- 
siders that a patriotic peer ought to take a per- 
sonal share in the defence of his country. Hence 
his name appears in the 4vmy Lis¢ amongst 
the lieutenants of the 3rd Battalion of the 
Royal Irish Regiment. He inherits from his. 
father a charming manner which ensures 
popularity and that taste for travel which 
competent observers say is in the blood of the 
Anglo-Irish better classes. Lord Donough- 
more is a nephew of Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson. 


alin taste of the New York society belle for 
the bizarre in jewellery has culminated in 
a unique armlet recently worn by Mrs. Burke 
Roche. This expensive trifle is in the form 
of a snake of dull reddish gold, wound six 
times round the arm above the elbow and 
fastened by a curious spring in the head, 
operated by pressing the great ruby eyes of 
the reptile. In the centre of each of the 
minute scales of which it is constructed 
sparkles a diamond, and these gems are so 
shaded from pale lemon at the head to deep 
brown at the tail as to produce the varying 
sheen of the original. Over 600 brilliants are 
thus set in the armlet, the total cost of which 
was about £5,000. It was specially manu- 
factured from the design of the owner. . 


BY far the most interesting exhibit at the 

Grocery and Confectionery Exhibition 
at the Agricultural Hall was Peek, Frean’s 
biscuit-making department. Ata cost of nearly 
£5,000 a complete little factory was running 
every afternoon and evening. The public 
walked along the side of the room and 
watched the flour pass through the mixer 
and then appear in the form of dough, 
They then saw it placed on a rolling machine, 
and soon sheets of beautifully-rolled pastry 
were Jaid upon a_ spotless table. Men 
took these sheets and spread them on one 
end of the long machine, and soon the 
pastry was travelling along the floury surface 
of a wide belt till, under the influence of 
the cutter, properly-formed biscuits appeared 
as by magic. 
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Lallte Charles 


MRS. CYRIL MARTINEAU 


Mrs. Cyril Martineau was known to many friénds until her marriage as Miss Kitty Savile Clarke. She was one of three 
beautiful sisters, of whom, unhappily, she is the sole survivor. Her father also was a well-known man of 
ietters in his day, and his version of ‘Alice in Wonderland ” still holds the stage. Her 
mother was a painter of talent 
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INITIAL FACTS 


All domestic cats are by 


CHAMPION, ‘KING OF PEARLS” 


One of the best white Persians (or white long-haired) cats living. 

All white cats are genérally supposed to be deaf. This is a fallacy. 

Show specimens are required to have dense blue eyes. ‘King 
of Pearls” beiongs to Mrs. Pettit 


nature either long-haired 
or short-haired 


All Persian cats are long- 
haired 


All English cats are short- 
haired 


Foreign cats are generally 
short - haired, 
Siamese, 
and Russian 


such as 


Abyssinian, 


The term Angora has died 
out in England 


Cats formerly .called An- 


goras would 
called Persians, as An- 


now be 


gora is merely a pro- 
vince of Persia 


Landor 


CHAMPION, ‘‘HOLMWOOD MIGHTY 


Complimentary Ticket. 


ATOM” (Miss Jay's) 
This is a specially fine specimen of a blue 
Persian or long-haired blue cat. This variety 
is the most fashionable, and breeds more true 
to type and colour than any other. Prices 


“OUR CATS” 
FIRST ANNUAL NEW YEAR’S SUPPER 


AND ENTERTAINMENT 
«.TOTHE.. 


CHAMPION, 
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Landor 


CHAMPION, ‘‘ROMALDKIRK ADMIRAL” (Miss W. Beal's) 


Thought »by many judges to be the most perfect show specimen 

ofa Persian in existence. 

made variety ; originally produced by mating a tortoiseshell with 
a blue, now breeding fairly true when mated with each other 


This is a cream long-haired, a recently 


E. Norton Collins 


““RANul,” (belonging to 
Mrs. Stead) 


This is a good specimen of what is called a 
“smoke” Persian, really a black cat with a 
light under coat, 
the neck is called, should be lighter in colour 


The frill, as the fur round 


vary from 30s, to £30 


London and its suburbs are provided 
with over 5,000 cats'-meat men. Each 


man has his own allotted round and no 
infringement of rights in this respect is 


allowed or even thought of; 300 of them 

were entertained at a supper held last 

January, at which Mr Louis Wain, the 
clever cat caricaturist, presided 


THE CATS’-MEAT MEN’S SUPPER 


CHAMPION, 


This is the best living specimen of a Chinchilla or pure silver Persian there is in the 
‘ world, This variety should be silver and quite free from shadings or markings. It 
is very fashionable, and as much as £70 has been given for a good one 


“ZAIDA” (Lady Decies’s) 


Cats’ Meat Men of London, 


nese 
(MR. LOUIS WAIN IN THE CHAIR,) 
WILL NE HELD IN THE BARoNIAL HALL OF 


THe CITY OF NEW YORK RESTAURANT, 
Hano Court, Hovsorn, W.C. (Two MINUTES FROM CHANCERY LANE), \ 
ON 6 oe \ 

I 
Thursday Evening, 10th January, 1801. | . 


COMMENCES 9 P.M. PUNCTUALLY. 


Puss to the Cats’ Meat Man: 
“Thanks, old man, that's a big: 
ha'porth." 


Admit. 


Landor 
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“THAMES VALLEY SILVER KING” 


A silver tabby Persian and a very fine one. 
The breed is unfortunately showing signs of decadence, but is certainly very hand- 
some, especially with green eyes 


than the rest of the body 


The Duchess of Be iford made a touching 
litue speech exhorting in eloquent terms 
that the men should be kind to the stray 
‘and starving cats of London. 


Hundreds 

of cats'-meat men were turned away 

for want of funds and knowledge of 

the unforeseen number that would 
turn up 


THE CATS'-MEAT MEN’S SUPPER 


Landor 


(Miss Derby-Hyde’s) 


These cats are silver, striped with black. 
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AN EXPORTED CHINCHILLA 


The cat is very popular in America and big sums are continually being paid by fanciers in the United States for cats to be exported from this side. The above is 


a young and promising Chinchilla bred in England and sold to America at a big price 


HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 


Is passionately fond of cats, particularly Siamese. The 

Duchess is president of the National Cat Club and was 

mainly responsible for the success of the supper to the 

London cats'-meat men held in the spring of this year, 

and presented the 300 vendors of horseflesh who were 

present with a pound tin of tobacco each, This picture 
is by Alice Hughes 


* 


HOW CATS ARE CLASSIFIED 


This is how the National Cat Club 
divides all the cats into varieties, first 
by coat or fur and then by colour, 
This is a complete list, so that if you 
have a cat it must belong to one of 
these varieties :— 

SHORT-HAIRED CaTs 
. Siamese 
. Blue 
. Manx 
. Foreign 
. Tabby 
. Spotted 
. Bicolour 
. Tricolour 
. Tortoiseshell 
. Black 
1. White 
12. Sable 
13. Ticks 
14. Abyssinian 


TAUPE WN H 
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LoNnG-HAIRED CATS 
15. Black 

16. White 

17. Blue 

18, Orange 

19. Cream 

20. Sable 

21. Smoke 

22. Tabby 

23. Spotted SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 


24. Chinchilla This represents a celebrated picture. ‘The artist at 

25. Tortoiseshell first drew Whittington with his hand upon a skull, but 

6. Bicol the people made such an outcry on seeing a portrait 

ee ELT of their Lord Mayor without his cat that he was com- 

27. Tricolour peiled to paint out the skull and paint in the cat. . In 

the outline of pussy'’s back can be distinctly seen the 
back part of a skull 


Lando 
: CHAMPION, ‘‘XENOPHON” (LADY DECIES'S) y; “EVE” (MRs. BACKHOUSE’S) 
This is acknowledged by all authorities to be the finest short-haired English cat we have. Quite the quaintest breed of cat is the Siamese, which is cream, fawn, 
“Xenophon” is a brown tabby like ‘‘ Persimmon”; the only difference is in the coat and or chocolate in colour, with deep seal-coloured ears, muzzle, legs, or 
carriage. Short-haired cats are easier to keep but are not popular amongst fanciers tail. They are most affectionate but are very delicate 
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Royalties as Photographers at Elsinore. 


veryone nowadays carries a camera, and 
even royalty has not escaped the fashion. 
Queen Alexandra is, as a matter of fact, a 
really skilful photographer, but with most of 
the other members of the Royal Family, 
although they may wield a camera from time 
to time, photographing is regarded in the light 
of a pastime rather than an art. 


eedless to say royalty, in this 
country at any rate, is not 
in the habit of snapshotting in- 
discriminately when in public, but 
a TATLER correspondent who was 
lately at Elsinore had the good 
luck to take some excellent snap- 
shots of various members of the 
Royal Family while they were 
busy snapshotting each other, 


[2 the first picture on this page 

Princess Victoria can be seen 
standing in front of the house 
with her camera in herhand. She 
is evidently on the point of taking 
the Czar of Russia and the Czarina, 
who are standing in front of her in 
a somewhat unconventional posi- 
tion. To the right of the Czar 
can be seen a large camera in 
working order, which is apparently 
the property of a professional 
photographer. 


[2 one of the pictures below 

our correspondent has got an 
excellent photograph of Queen 
Alexandra, camera in hand, prepar- 
ing to “take” the Empress of 
Russia, who. is standing on the 
steps with her baby in her arms 
in front of the Queen. In the other picture 
at the bottom of the page the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia can be recognised on the 
point of photographing Queen Alexandra, who 
is talking to someone who bears a strong 
likeness to the King. 


he Duke of Cornwall and the Duchess 
both provided themselves with cameras 
before starting on their tour, and no doubt 
they used them from time to time in Australia 
and elsewhere, but nobody was allowed to 
snapshot snapshotting royalty. Evidently at 
Elsinore there was no prohibition of this sort, 


Princess Victoria is standing in front of the house holding a camera. 


The Czar and Czarina are in the foreground 


and my correspondent was allowed without 
let or hindrance to level his kodak at quite a 
cluster of crowned heads. Of course, he ran 
the risk of being mistaken for an Anarchist, 
but luck was on his side and no official 
interfered with him. 


bX very interesting collection might be made 

of photographs taken not of celebrities 
but dy celebrities, as nearly everyone of note 
nowadays is an amateur photographer—good, 
bad, and indifferent. The German Emperor’s 
versatility, it need hardly be said, includes a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of photo- 
graphy. A few years ago there 
was some talk of the Emperor 
lending some specimens of his 
photographic art to an exhibition 
in Berlin, but I believe it never 
came to anything. President 
Loubet almost invariably carries 
a small hand camera about 
with him ‘when holiday-making ; 
and, indeed, the list of notabilities 
with whom photography is a 
hobby might be extended almost 
indefinitely. 


Al the pictures on this page 

really consist of family 
groups. In the first picture, for 
example, Princess Victoria and 
the Czar of Russia are first cousins, 
Princess Victoria’s mother and 
the Czar’s mother being’ sisters. 
In the next picture Queen Alex- 
andra is photographing her niece 
by marriage, and in the last illus- 
tration there are two sisters in the 
persons of the Queen and the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, 
while another in the group, 
Princess Carl of Sweden, is the 
niece of our Queen, being the 
daughter of her Majesty’s brother, 
the Crown Prince of Denmark. 
Princess Ingeborg, as she was 
before her marriage, was born in 1878, and in 
1897 married Prince Carl of Sweden, who is 
hex mother’s cousin. Princess Dagmar is the 
youngest daughter of the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. She is named after her aunt, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia. 


The Empress of Russia is standing on the doorstep of the house 
In front of the Empress is 
Queen Alexandra with her camera 


with a baby in her arms. 
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The Dowager Empress of Russia photographing Queen Alexandra. 
right are the Empress of Russia, Princess Dagmar of Denmark, 
and Princess Carl of Sweden 


To the 
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“iris” 


An original drama in five acts. Written by A, 

W. Finero and produced: under the personal 

direction of the author at the Garr.ck Theatre, 
September 21 


Fredertck Maldonado - Mr. Oscar Asche 
(By permission of Mr. Beerbohm Tree) 
Laurence Trenwith - Mr. Charles Bryant 
(By pérmission of Mrs, Patrick Campbell) 
Croker Harrington - Mr. Dion Boucicault 
Archibald Kane -  - Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw 
Colonel Winning -  - Mr. Henry Bayntun 
Servant at Mrs. nellamy's 4 
in Kensington - — - Mr, Albert Sims 
Servant at the Villa| Mr, Cory Thomas 


Prigno-  - -) 
Tris Bellamy - Miss Fay Davis 
Fanny Sylvain Miss Bery] Fabe1 
Aurea Vyse - Miss Nora Lancaster 
Mrs. Wynning Miss Regina Repton 
Miss Pinsent - Mrs. Maesmore Morris 
omen Palen (a F2 Miss Lilian Deane 
Woman servart at 

flat in Park Street 

Act I.—London. 
Kensington. 

Act II.—Italy, The Villa Prigno at Cadenabbia 
on the lake of Como 

Act III.—The same, 

Act IV.—London. A flat in Park Sireet. 

Act V.—The same. 

In both the first act and the third the action is 
divided into three episodes, which are marked by 
the falling of the curtain. Between the third act 
and thé fourth two years are supposed to elapse. 


eke { Miss Francis 


Mrs. Bellamy's house in 


THE GARRICK THEATRE 


t may seem ridiculous to connect the living 
art of Arthur Wing Pinero with the 
inhuman mechanicalness of Drury Lane 
Theatre ; but the juxtaposition of the pro- 
duction of /yzs at the Garrick and of Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh’s play, Zhe Great Afillionaire, 
at “the Lane” tempts one to couple the two 
plays. The subject matter is common to 
both—a Jewish millionaire falling back on 
the primitive passion for revenge when an 
aspiration, widely different in the two men, 
has refused to be bought with so much gold ; 
but the treatment of the subject is so different 
that the play at the “ National Theatre” 
might have been produced in the Year One, 
while Mr. Pinero’s achievement is essentially 
the work of Nineteen One. 


I cannot recall a modern play more painful 

and powerful than /rzs, nor a first night 
of more neryous tension on the part of an 
audience and of greater reward for the patience 
dsplayed towards the playwright. One can 
never experience the same sensation again, 
for all subsequent listeners will know the 
story, but on the first night we were in the 
dark as to Mr. Pinero’s intention. The first 
act was typical of his talent—clear, expository. 
The second and third seemed but an arid 
waste of words in which Mr. Pinero had 
become completely lost, at any rate so far as 
interpretation went. We yawned, we fidgeted 
—but we hoped. The fourth act seemed 
sordid and incredible amid some obvious 
stage trickery. The fifth seemed melo- 
dramatic. And then came the closing five 
minutes, when Mr, Pinero’s intention—so 
slowly, so elaborately developcd—shone forth 
clearly and inevitably, and the house, which 
had been mostly nervous, which had at last 
been stunned as by a heavy, unexpected blow, 
recovered itself in a thrill of appreciation for 
the trust that had been placed in it and for 
the courage of the playwright ; and it rose to 
Mr. Pinero in a way that I have never seen 
equalled and can never, so far as Jyis is 
concerned, see repeated. 


We most of Mr. Pinero’s studies /rzs 
throws an equal burden on a man as 
well as a woman. In Mrs. Tangueray we 
have but little interest in the fate of the man. 
In Zhe Gay Lord Quex we are interested 
mainly in the manicurist. In the new play 
we are moved both by Maldonado and Iris. 


“THE MILLIONAIRE” 
AS A STAGE STUDY 


At the Garrick and 


Drury Lane. 


Ie was a stroke of daring genius which made 
Mr. Pinero make his protagonist a 
millionaire, plus Hebrew, plus semi-foreigner. 
Even in the hands of a master Maldonado 
is at times as melodramatic as anything that 
one has seen at the Adelphi or the Lane; 
but in the subtle blending of the divers 
impulses of the man’s origins, the Jew 
becomes thoroughly intelligible from the 
moment he looms on the scene to his (and 
the planet’s) total and futile eclipse on the fall 
of the curtain. Iris Bel’amy, on the other 
hand, is far less clear,and so far—for a work 
of this serious intent needs to be seen and 
read to be fully understood—I have been 
unable to decide whether Mr. Pinero has 
slightly lost his cunning or whether he has 
been handicapped by our memories of his 
interpreter, Miss Fay Davis. Even at that, 
however, his intent:on is great and grim. 


he tragedy begins at the point where 
Iris Bellamy, the wealthy young widow, 
is confronted with the dilemma of love and 
lucre. The first comes in the person of 
Laurence Trenwith, a penniless youth, who 
has first amused her and then won his way to 
her heart ; the second is created by the fact 
that remarriage means poverty under the last 
will and testament of her late lamented. And 
the tragedy arises from her pathetic, but very 
human, lack of courage and decision. For 
Iris is an inveterate hedonist ; she shrinks 
from hurting anybody or herself; she even 
shrinks from the trouble demanded in choos- 
ing the line of least resistance. 


he hates the idea of exchanging a villa in 

Kensington for a log hut in British Colum- 

bia, and she equally hates the idea of losing 

Trenwith. She falls back on the advice 

of ‘her solicitor and her friends and accepts 
Maldonado. 


he millionaire has hung on her horizon as 
a sort of final resort, for she feels not only 
the power of his wealth but the masterfulness 
of his nature, a masterfulness which is made up 
of the persistency and the prudence of the 
Jew and the warm-blooded primitive passion of 
the Portuguese, which is partly acquired in the 
hard school of waiting and partly accidental in 
the matter of his millions. Only half satisfied 
with her lover, however, she trifles with his 
passions in a plea for platonics. Maldonado 
accepts her even at that. Then the hedonist 
in her, still unsatisfied, allows Trenwith to 
return to her within an hour or two of Mal- 
donado’s bond, and the youth, conventional 
though he be, in turn dominates her with h’s 
finer, juster impulses. Maldonado goes over- 
board for the time as the curtain falls on the 
first act ; but we feel that he isa force to be 
reckoned with, a sort of Othello and Iago 
combined, who will wait, who can play his 
game with infinite skill, and ultimately run 
his quarry to earth, though the experiment 
be not worth his while. And so it is that the 
atmosphere of tragedy is suggested from the 
very beginning. 
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“THE GREAT MILLIONAIRE” 


Written by Cecil Raleigh and produced at Drury 
: Lane by Arthur Collins, September. 19 


Joseph Lascevies Camp- } Ween Ghaxlesizalran 


bell 
Regina'd Peyton Mr. Farren Soutar 
Joshua Cagney - Mr. Charles Allan 
Mr, Julian Royce 


Denby Grant - - 

Willtam Baldwin - Mr. C. M. Lowne 
Gregory Middlethorpe- Mr. Eugene Mayeur 
Solomon Dawes - - Mr. Howard Russell 


Sir Martin. Froome,| yy. aifrea BuChTay, 


M.D. 

Duchess of Carlisle _- Miss Vane Featherston 
(By permission of Messrs. A. and S. Gatti and 

‘Charles Frohman, Esq.) 

Sarah Dawes - Mrs. Henry Leigh 

Mrs, Cagney Miss Dolores Drummond 

Kate Cagney Miss Madge Girdleston 

Nancy Dawes Miss Madge Mi rry 

Daphne Medowe Miss Flossie Wilhinson 

Muriel Utterburne Miss Mary brough 


Act I.—Scene 1.—Deerwood Park. Scene 2,— 
Library of Joshua Cagney. 

Act Il.—Scene 1.-—Cottage of Solomon Dawes 
near Mitcham. Scene 2.—The workhouse gate, 
Scene 3.—Lord Deerwood's flat. The act drop 
will be lowered for two minutes only to mark the 
lapse of time. Scene 4.—Room in the millionaire’s 
house in Berkeley Square. Scene 5. —Guildhall. 

Act III.—Scene 1.—Campbell's private office. 
Scene 2.— Outside the Carlton Hotel. Scene 3.— 
The Carlton Hotel. Scene 4.—A mean street. 

Act IV. — Scene 1.-- At Deerwood ‘lowers, 
Scene *2.——- Bar parlour of the ‘“ Stag's Head.” 
Scene 3.—Outside the inn, Scene 4.—The road to 
Plymouth. Scene 5.—The foot of the cliff. Scene 
6.—The Terrace, Deerwood Towers, 


PRUE Oeeteat 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ; 


alene hedonist and her hero, Trenwith, drift 

to the Lake of Como, where are spent 
two whole acts. With the memory of only 
one performance before me these acts seem 
needlessly long and wordy, so that 1 suspect 
that Mr. Pinero’s intention to stage the mood. 
of drifting has found even his stage skill 
just a little unequal to the subtlety of the 
occasion. Indeed, his method of precipitating 
the crisis by the absconding of Iris’s solicitor 
and her consequent beggary seems to me a 
violent resource which Mr. Pinero has fallen 
back upon in a moment of desperation. The 
fault may, however, be inherent in his art 
form just as the appearance of Ardale in 
Mrs. Tangueray was ; for had the situation 
been handled by a great novelist with hundreds 
of pages at his leisurely disposal these acci- 
dental expedients could have been avoided 
with no real detriment to the development 
of character. 


JW Bltoreeto, with an air of good feeling 

which hides a fiendish desire for 
revenge, sees his rival off to British Co!um- 
bia on behalf of Iris, who starts on her road 
again with £150 a year in prospect and the 
absence of the stimulating presence of her 
young lover. But Maldonado knows her 
limit of endurance well. He airily leaves a 
blank cheque book for her amid many pro- 
tests. Then the hedonist in her asseris itself, 
first in the cause of others, then in her own. 
A friend brngs her a piteous story, and 
Iris, who shrinks from the thought of pain 
of any kind, signs one of Maldonado’s cheques. 
By and by her beggarly £150 seems so small 
and her luxuries have so poignant memories for 
her that she sets out on her travels (while Tren- 
with is on the sea), and signs cheque after 
cheque, quietly encouraged by Ma’donade, who 
is always hang ng on the outskirts of her life. 


@z day in Rome she sees for the first time 
with clear eyes the import of the whole 
situation—her indebtedness to the Jew; and ~ 
suddenly, with a swift appreciation of her 
impotency, she flies the city as a_ place 
accursed—for the hedonist demands from time 
to time the fine fillip of pain—and Iris’s sense 
of modesty, rendered so much easier to begin 
with in the throes of poverty, comes to her 
rescue; her desire for self-preservation from 
the network of Maldonado’s devilish solicitude 
returns, and she escapes anyhow to England. 
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“The Great Millionaire” at Drury Lane. 


THE SCENE IN THE CARLTON RESTAURANT WHERE THE MILLIONAIRE GIVES HIS £100 DINNER 
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THE SCENE IN THE GUILDHALL WHEN THE MILLIONAIRE IS EJECTED 


These pictures, taken by Mr. E. Gordon, show the elaborateness of the scenery in Mr. Raleigh's play 
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frm that moment the road becomes 

steeper, rougher, more dusty. It is not 
so much the world as her own easy-going, 
placid, invertebrate nature that is against her. 
In time everything goes. The pawnbroker 
becomes familiar, the slum lodging is her 
home. Her “virtue,” in the’ conventional 
sense, remains ; but in every other acceptation 
of the word it has been frittered away, 
impotently, hopelessly, so that she has not 
even the necessary vigour to think of help 
from her young lover and his log cabin. 


Whreidonade with a fiendish cunning and a 

relentlessness which can be explained 
only by his un-English origin—he flouts the 
country of his adoption as the “land of lean 
women and smug men” and as “in every 
department of life the suburb of the universe ” 
—is watching all the time on the outskirts, 
as his quarry, footsore and starving, plunges 
hopelessly in the tanglewood. One night when 
she has shrunk shamedly into a dull street he 
meets her—apparently by accident—slips into 
her pulseless hand the key of a cheery little 
flat in Park Street which he has prepared 
long ago; and the descensus averno is 
complete. 


Ap: groundwork thus elaborately laid leads 

to two concluding acts of the most poig- 
nant pain, separated -from the first by two 
years. We find Iris, bruised and broken, 
established in the Park Street flat the mis- 
tress of Maldonado. As played by Miss Fay 
Davis, the descent of Iris is not quite con- 
vincing, for one has a constant recollection of 
her former 7é/es as the good fairy who 
is never tempted; the woman with the 
keen sense of duty who is perpetually pulling 
the nuts out of the fire for others. Iris 
Bellamy, on the other hand, is from first to 
last a weakling. Miss Davis, of course, sug- 
gests her gentleness, her kindliness, but 
never her invertebrateness, so that one is not 
prepared for the fourth act, where Mr. Pinero 
clearly reiterates the belief, vaguely fore- 
shadowed in Mrs. T angueray, that a woman 
of Paula’s type is not necessarily an inherent 
wanton but the creation of circumstances— 
in Iris’s case the product of the hard economic 
fact. 


M aldonado, who from the day he gave her 

the token years ago down to the very 
last, possesses a sort of hateful, dominant 
fascination for her, has become really far more 
degraded than she. His physical passion has 
translated itself into revenge—in vain. He 
cannot capture the soul of Iris, and he faces the 
fact with an access of brutality which turns to 
the impotent rage of a caged wild beast when 
she receives her old love, Trenwith, back from 
the Far West, where he has built her a home, 
little dreaming of what has occurred in his 
absence. 


“[phs cunning cruelty by which Maldonado 

finds his way unseen into Iris’s flat— 
he learns of Trenwith’s return by the somewhat 
obvious device of reading the first version of a 
letter she has written to the youth—and listens 
in torture to their conversation shows the depth 
which the Jew has reached, a depth which is 
capable of any extremity. 


renwith acts like the conventional man, 
for when Iris, dressed in black, unfolds 
her sad story to him with the sob of an appeal 
for restitution, he can only reiterate a hope- 
less “I am sorry ”—which is the one balm 
that Maldonado finds in the situation. Then, 
when Trenwith leaves, the Jew appears, taunts 
her with her loss, and tries to strangle her, 


Hé racial sense of self-preservation comes 
to his aid, however, and instead of 
killing her he orders her out of the place on 
the instant.. I have never seen on the stage 
anything more merciless than this moment— 
Maldonado, his paroxysm over, turned cold, 
calculating, cruel; the woman, limp and list- 
less, slinking away in her black frock into 
the darkness—completely wrecked. 
Bt Maldonado is not happy in what he 
may momentarily have considered his 
triumph, for he has in reality won nothing 
whatever for himself. His revenge has no 
consolation in it, it is barren and futile ; and 
in his wild, impotent wrath, the result of his 
wounded pride and of his loss combined, the 
man sets to wreck the room with fiendish 
ferocity as the curtain falls. Trenwith, hugging 
his, conventional dignity, will take years 
to get over the horrible nightmare; Iris 
has lost both men ; and Maldonado, who was 
eager to marry her almost to the end, is all 
the poorer in that he has spoilt her career and 
coarsened his own. Mr. Pinero points no 
moral. He leaves you with the memory of 
three wrecked lives—each, mark you, with a 


justification of its own—and lets you draw what © 


conclusion you will. 
pz the selection of Miss Fay Davis for the 
part of Iris, Mr. Pinero, as I have sug- 
gested, has not been quite happy. The part 
is ultimately beyond her reach, and it. says 
much for the sympathetic appreciation of the 
audience that they recognised the playwriter’s 
intention through the shadowy inadequacy 
of his exponent. The triumph of the play 
is the Maldonado of Mr. Oscar Asche. 
Unused as he has been to anything but: 
Shakspere, he seemed a trifle theatrical and 
melodramatic ‘to start with; but the final 
scene where he wrecks the flat proved con- 
clusively that he is a great artist. In the 
hands of a lesser actor the part would have 
ruined itself in hysteric excess. As Laurence 
Trenwith, Mr. Charles Bryant, quite a young 
man from Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s company, 
is distinctly overweighted, though his very 
inexperience might be taken to represent con- 
vincingly the conventionalness of the character. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault gets in Croker Har- 
rington, the last of Iris’s devotees, a part 
strongly reminiscent of a saddened Cayley 
Drummle, and plays it with great skill; 
while Miss Beryl Faber’s instinct for style 
is of immense advantage in the part of 
Fanny Sylvain, the robust, life-iong friend of 
Iris, who cuts her in the long run. One 
would have to see /yzs again, and perhaps 
yet again, to appreciate fully all Mr. Pinero’s 
intentions. As it is, on a first hearing the 
play is exceedingly powerful and painful and 
interesting—a study not to be missed by the 
student of human nature. 


ow different the way in which Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh approaches his millionaire in 
the monstrous Drury Lane melodrama, which 
is for me quite the most mysterious of 
theatrical events. It apparently costs an 
enormous sum of money, lasts an interminable 
length on the first night, and is kept running 
only a few weeks. It has an enormous cast, 
though the bulk of actors are perfectly unrecog- 
nisable. It is further quite inhuman, devoid 
either of the maudlin sentimentality of the old 
Adelphi pieces or of the thrill of such a 
play as Secret Service, or even of the ridicu- 
lous aspects of the transpontine play. I donot 
pretend to understand it, but I am quite sure 
that Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr, Arthur 
Collins know their bus.ness, 
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‘ figures seen by the audience. 
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AVP I am absolutely certain of is that 

the. autumn melodrama at the Lane 
invariably bores me, and that nothing but a 
substantial bribe would induce me to spend 
an evening at the Lane a second time. The 
theory at the Lane apparently is this—that 
the colossal conditions of the house resemble 
those of the old Greek theatre, where the actual 
players were mere echoes and shadows of the 
There is a 
huge stage with electric, and other, possibilities. 
Probability, the art of speech, and everything 
that could suggest a human mind are made 
subservient to it, with the result we know. 
M:* Raleigh, for whom strenuousness is the 

greatest 4é¢e noir, seems to revel in 
the limitations placed before him, for he de- 
liberately sets out to let the still small voice of 
the dramatist, which the conditions of the 
Lane are supposed to allow, become smaller 
and more cynical and more unreal than it 
need be. Yet he is really so. clever that 
I wonder he has not amused himself by 
circumventing these limitations. He might 
manipulate the mechanism of the stage 
manager to something more thrilling, more 
human, more interesting than such a work as 
The Great Millionaire. As it is, he throws 
it at us as a huge joke, just as he would turn 
off a jest for the benefit of the members of 
the O. P. Club. 


oseph Lascelles Campbell, half Jew, half 
/  Scot—surely the most dreadful mixture 
of tyranny that was ever perpetrated—is a 
Dives in search of a long-lost daughter. 
That is Mr. Raleigh’s first cynicism, for this 
sort of paternal instinct surely does not exist 
as a motive except in the case of a patriarchal 
people like the French, who verily believe 
that a man can mourn for a son he has never 
seen. The second (cynical) absurdity occurs 
when Campbell creates a bread famine simply 
because he is kicked out of the Guiidhall (a 
wonderful piece of realistic scenery). <A 
grotesque irony is created by his almost 
starving the aforesaid long-lost daughter in 
the general famine, and ultimately marrying 
her to a foolof a peer who has loved her for 
her own true sake. 


pee setting, of course, is colossal. There is 

a £100-a-head dinner (without waiters) 
at the Carlton ; a (dustless) motor race along 
a cinematographed road in the moonlight ; 
the vanishing of the motor No. 1 (pursued by 
motor No. 2) over a precipice; a bread.riot 
and the breaking of many windows at Shad- 
well, and so on, and so on. But after all 
Mr. Arthur Collins’s much-praised ingenuity 
in the matter of mechanism there is not one 
scene half so thrilling as the clank of the bat- 
teries of horse artillery which Mr. Gillette gave 
us in Secret Service, or the explosion in The 


Fatat Card. 3 
gihe acting is very good in its limited way. 

Mr. Charles Fulton, the millionaire, is 
quite the best protagonist I have seen at the 
Lane. Miss Flossie Wilkinson, physically quite 
out of keeping with the enormous house, has a 
touch of sincere pathos which always makes 
her notable. Mr. Farren Soutar plays the 
part of the heroic peer as if he were a Johnnie 
in a musical comedy. 

he theatre has been redecorated in the 

recess, and the stalls which Mr. Collins 
‘has fitted up are quite the best that I know 
in London. There is a lovely brass chain 
on the back of the seat in front of you, on 
which you van either hang your coat or hold 
on to when the emotion of the play becomes 
too poignant for you to sit quietly in your 
seat. J. M. B. 
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Miss Florence St. as “Nell Gwyn” 


Miss St. John is playing (in the provinces) Miss Marie Tempest’s original“part in the play about Nell Gwyn adapted from Mr. Anthony Hope’s novel, Simon Date, 
This picture was taken by Lafayette 
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MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS 


Who appears in Iris. Portrait by 
Ellis and Walery 


rs. Maesmore Morris, who appears as 
Miss Pinsent in /rzs, is English 
though she made her a@ébuwt on the Australian 
stage as one of the court ladies in Zhe 
Prisoner of Zenda. Her father was. Dr. 
Julius. Wilmot of Weston-super-Mare,. ‘well 
known also in the cricketing world.as captain 
of the Somerset County Cricket Club. When 
she returned to England she. understudied 
Miss Fay Davis in Rupert of Hentzau. 
Mrs. Morris was lead for some time in 
Mr. George Alexander’s 7éfertoire company, 
touring all over the provinces with great 
success. She has a hobby for Gordon setters. 


ll the world now knows Mr. G. L. Watson, 
* ™ the designer of Shamrock LI, and thea- 
trical London is well acquainted with. his 
brother, Malcolm, the dramatist 
and critic. Something over 
twelve years ago Mr. Malcolm 
Watson found himself con- 
fronted with the problem 
whether he should remain 
permanently in Spain as ‘the 
representative of an Ienglsh 
firm of bankers or throw up his 
place and return to Lordon. 
He chose the latter alternative. 
Having a turn for scribb.ing he 
determined to give journalism 
a chance. An article on the 
Spanish game of ‘“pelota” 
found acceptance at the 
St. James’s Gazette, and a 
little later Mr. Watson became 
a regular contributor to that 
paper. In 1890, on the 
retirement of Mr. Ernest Ben- 
dall as dramatic critic, he was 
offered that post by Mr. Sidney 
Low, the editor, a position 
which he occupied up to the 
summer of last year. 


MM cannes he had given 

his attention to play- 
writing, the first important 
work from his pen being a 
four-act drama entitled Held 
Asunder, produced ly Miss 
Helen Barry at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre at “an after- 
noon performance. Its author 
now speaks of’ the piece as, 
if anything, rather worse than 


MRS. T. P. O'CONNOR AND HER TRICKY 


Mrs, T. P..O'Connor has gone on tour with her own play, A Lady fiom Texas, and not content 
with this she is working at anew'comedy. Her fox terrier, who is seen in this picture 
(by W. and D. Downey) at his devotions, is known as “ Coaxy O Connor” 


MR. MALCOLM WATSON 


The dramatist and brother of the designer of 
Shamrock II, Portrait by Elliott and Fry 


PEOPLE OF THE 
MOMENT. 


the average matinée production. In 1889 
came Calumny, an adaptation of Jose Eche- 
garay’s masterpiece, 7 Gran Galeoto, which 
served to introduce that Spanish dramatist 
to the London public. The play was given 
at the Shaftesbury by Mrs. Lancaster Wallis 
and was followed a year later by The 
Pharisee, also produced at the Shaftesbury 
by the same actress, supported by, among 
others, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Herbert 
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WEARS Romecicoamba pick eine 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR 


As “Cora Bellamy" at the Gaiety, Portrait 
by Ellis and Walery 


Waring, and Mr. H. V. Esmond. Mr. 
Watson had meantime. written a number of 
pieces for the popular German Reed enter- 
tainment, including Za//y Ho, Carnival Time, 
A Big Bandit, and Melodramania, in the 
last of which both Mr. Corney Grain and 
Mr. Alfred German Reed made, to the regret 
of all, their final appearances before the public. 
In 1896 a three-act farce named Joseph, with 
George Giddens in the title-part, served to 
make his name as an author known in 
America, wh re the piece ran for over twelve 
months. 


M* Watson has contributed a number of 

short stories and descriptive articles to 
different magazines and newspapers. Two 
and a half years ago he joined the staff of 
the Daily Telegraph, and 
has since been responsible for 
the “Drama of the Day” 
column in that journal. Of 
late he has in great measure 
given up criticism in order to 
devote himself more exclusively 
to work for the stage, his latest 
essay in that direction being 
the successful ballet, /zspira- 
tion, row being played at the 
Alhambra. It has been written 
of him that he has the aptest 
faculty for saying the most 
unpleasant things in the most 
gentlemanly fashion. The 
statement, of course, has refer- 
ence to his criticisms, 


r, Jones Hewson, a popular 
Savoyard, has been for 
some time in bad health and 
has been out of the cast of 7 he 
Emerald Isle. His many 
friends and those who have 
seen him at the Savoy will be 
sorry to hear that Mr. Hewson 
is going to leave England for 
Australia, where his wife, Miss 
Brenda Gibson, was formerly 
a favourite actress in Mr. 
Pinero’s early ‘and brilliant 
farces. Miss Gibson has been 
for the last six years a member 
of Sir Henry Irving’s company. 
She is the half-sister of Miss 
' Fanny Brough ; her father was 
a very able (Scots) actor, 
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Miss Evie Greene in her Dressing-room at the Apollo. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR THIS JOURNAL. 
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This picture of Miss Evie Greene, who plays the title-part in Kttty Grey, has been specially taken for Tue Tater by Mr. F, G, Hodsoll, and is the copyright of this journal 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson as “Othello.” 


This picture, taken by W, and D, Downey, shows Mr. Forbes Robertson as the Moor 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell as “Mrs. Tanqueray.” 


This picture, just taken by W. and D. Downey, shows Mrs, Campbell in her latest evening frock as Mrs, Tanqueray 
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ROOF GARDENS ON NEW YORK THEATRES. 


PARADISE ROOF GARDEN 


PARADISE ROOF GARDEN 


The theatrical manag-r in New York has utilised his roof in a way that no British manager dreams of doing. The most that we hive attempted is a dome that slips off on a hot 
night and allows the fil:h from the neighbouring chimneys to deposit itsclf unobtrusively upon the audience. The first roof garden in New York was built in the Casino, the home 
of The Belle of New York, about fifteen years ago, It was followed by a similar garden in the Madison Square Theatre. This gave the idea of enclosing the garden with a roof so 
as to defy wet weather. Mr. Hammerstein built the Olympia, now the New York, with its famous cherry-blossom grove enclosed in glass. Mr. Hammerstein afterwards built 
the Victoria Republic Paradise roof garden, so arranged that it could be entirely opened on all sides in warm weather, or closed if desired by raising windows that let down into 
the walls after the manner of some tramway cars. At the rear of the proscenium he built rising terraces in the open air provided with a Swiss windmill and cottage, a mill turned 
by a water-wheel, a stream with boats floating upon it and ducks swimming in it, while a rustic bridge leads to the higher terraces, where a cow and her calf and some sheep are 
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ROOF GARDENS ON NEW YORK THEATRES. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM GROVE ROOF THEATRE 


MADISON SQUARE ROOF GARDEN 


kept awake long after their natural bedtime by the throng. The patrons of roof gardens are much more exacting than those of an ordinary theatre and a much better entertainment 
must be provided. A roof garden will accommodate 1,800 people whereas the average playhouse holds no more than 1,500. It is pointed out, too, that the money spent on drinks 
is growing less every year and that “ lemonade outranks beer.’ The idea of the roof garden has been extended to the church, for the Rev. Eli Bardette Widger of 
the Central Christian Church at Columbus, Indiana, has built a garden on the roof of his church. The roof garden is 53 {t. wide and 75 ft. long, having capacity to seat 1,000 
persons. The floor looks like the deck of a steamer, being highly polished. ‘The garden is surrounded by a balustrade 3} ft. high, finished with elaborately carved brackets at 
the four corners. Inside are shutters, removable if desired, to use in the event of severe storms or unexpected cold spells. These excellent pictures were taken by Mr. Joseph 
Byron, New York, the best photographer of stage scenes in the world. He is an Englishman 
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Mr. John Philip Sousa’s visit to England. 


He conducts the ‘ Washington Post” 


John Philip Sousa, the popular American 
conductor, opens a tour with kis band in this 
country on Friday and Saturday at the Albert 
Hall, and will be entertained at the Trocadero 
on Friday afternoon. He then goes to Glasgow 
for a month after a tour in the provinces for six 
weeks, and ultimately comes back to town. 
His band, sixty strong, consists of three English- 
men, twelve Germans, two Frenchmen, two 
Danes, and forty-one Americans. 

Mr. Sousa, born in Washington, November 6, 
1856, is the son of Antonio Sousa, a musician 
who was born in Spain, although of an old 
Portuguese family. He was educated in the 

ublic schools of his native city. At eleven 
he made his first public appearance as a 
violin soloist, at fifteen hé was an orchestral 
player, and at seventeen he conducted theatre 
orchestras. He was one of the first violins of 
the orchestra with which Jacques Offenbach made 
a concert tour ot America, and in 1880 he became 
leader of the band of the United States Marine 
Corps attached to the President's household, 


He lets the band race along 


He conducts a Strauss valse 


MR. SOUSA 


He conducts Tschaikowsky 


30. 


He conducts Wagner 


serving under Presidents Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison. In 1892 he 
organised his present military concert band with 
which he has given 5,000 concerts during the last 
nine years in all the important towns of the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, involving 
250,000 miles ot travel. 

As a composer Mr. Sousa is best known by his 
‘“Washington Post” march—probably the most 
successful instrumental composition of the last 
twenty-five years, having sold far into the 
millions of copies although it netted the com- 
poser but £7. A more recent march, ‘‘ The 
Stars and Stripes For Ever," has added £10,000 
to Sousa's bank account, He has wiitten a 
number of very successful comic operas, two of 
which, El Capitan and The Mystical Miss, are 
known here. El Capitan has been performed 
more than 2,000 times in different parts of the 
world, and its marches remain immensely 
popular. His published compositions number 
more than 300, and still he goes on composing. 


He conducts the “Intermezzo” 
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Claire Heliot and her Lions at the Hippodrome. 


MADAME HELIOT AND HER DARING FEATS 


MADAME HELIOT MAKING HER PETS WALK THE TIGHT ROPE 


Madame Claire Heliot is giving an extraordinarily daring performance with ten lions at the Hippodrome. She makes them do everything—from rolling a barrel to 
allowing her to carry them out on her shoulders. The most daring feat of all, which is beautifully illustrated in a double-page drawing by Mr. Percy F. S. Spence 
in The Sphere of this week, is where she feeds her tawny pets (seated at table) with raw pieces of meat tantalisingly held at the end of a fork 
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DLE eA Bre 


Ts is devoutly to be hoped that the season of 
concert-giving now lying ahead of us 
will not belong to the barren order of things 
which have so sadly distinguished the musical 
seasons of the last two years. The “ pocket 
pressure ” of the war, of memorials, and what 
not, seemed to place seals upon the doors of 
the concert-rooms, with, as one would imagine, 
disastrous results to the purses of those that 
live by singing and playing. Even such as 
these will not pipe and dance all the day in 
the marketplace without a nod of recognition 
(or as some of them might say “ without a 
hand”), and a flat cloud of dulness has 
accordingly settled down upon things musical. 
The festivals, first of all, are the subjects 
most to be considered just at this time of the 
year. Gloucester has gone the way of all 
three-choirs’ fandangoes without adding to 
or detracting from the reputation of former 
years upon years of three-choir festivals. 
The novelties were of the mild order if one 
excepts—as assuredly one must except—Mr. 
Cowen’s new symphony, an ambitious work, 
which nevertheless justifies its ambition by 
the completeness of its fulfilment and the care 
with which its inspiration has been guarded 
and fanned into importance. Mr. Cowen has 
never done anything better, and its freshness 
and spirit are such that one does not think it 
at all likely that it will prove to be the high- 
water mark of his inspiration. Here is a work 
which should be heard in London as soon as 
may be. Nevertheless, this is to deal with 
the immediate past where the cue should 
perhaps be rather to deal with the immediate 
future. And again a festival looms large. 

In the early days of October. Leeds. will 
provide its musical wares for public examina- 
tion after the customary rest of three years. 
Leeds is always a musical centre of singular 
attraction; it has initiative and enthusiasm, 
and under Sir Arthur Sullivan’s direction the 
performances there given were of the highest 
order. 
chair of Sullivan, a choice which has aroused 
a good deal of controversy. It is notorious 
that Sullivan had small artistic sympathies 
with what has been called the modern English 
school of music. But although for English 
music itself he worked with unstinted 
enthusiasm he regarded the other rather as a 
German than as a home product, and he did 
not choose to be particularly prudent in his 
utterances on the subject. The present writer 
well remembers his anger when an absurd 
criticism of a recent “ Magnificat” announced 
that the Englishman who had written it had 
indeed thieved his opening phrase from the 
Lobgesang, but had developed the subject 
to far greater purpose than Mendelssohn had 
contrived to do. Well, in the succession of 
Sullivan, Professor Stanford reigns, and it is 
to be hoped that under his guidance things 
will not go askew. 
deed, to note that Zhe Golden Legend will 
not be performed this year; but that it may 
be stated on the very best authority is not by 
any means due to the action of Dr. Stanford, 
who, indeed, was the first to suggest that such 
a performance should be given. It seems 
indeed almost criminal, as assuredly it is un- 
pleasant to note, that this admirable work, 
written for Leeds and performed at every 
Leeds Festival since its first production, 
should be shelved in the very year that 


Music of the Season. 


Professor Stanford succeeds to the 


It is sad, indeed and in- -- 


MISS JESSIE GOLDSACK 


Is an Englishwoman destined to achieve a place 
in the front rank of ourcontraltos. She comes of 
an old Kentish family, and owes her training en-. 
tirely to an English teacher, Miss Hilda Wilson. 
Her voice is delightfully fresh and full. One of the 
proudest moments in her too short but brilliant 
career was when she was summoned to 
take Miss Clara Butt's place at a Saturday con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace The kindly but out- 
spoken old conductor, Mr. August Manns, eyed 
her with amazement, but after her song he 
exclaimed, ‘“ My dear child, where on earth did 
you get that big voice from?" She is full of 
appreciation of Mr. Henry J. Wood's orchestral 
accompaniment. It is so full of understanding for 
the needs of a singer that it is a sheer delight 
to sing to it. Before Mr. D'Oyly Carte's death 
there was some talk of her appearing in 7 he 
Emerald Isle, but Mr. Newman snapped her up 
and persuaded her to keep, at any rate for the 
present, to the concert platform and oratorio 
work. This picture is by Lardelli, Smithand Co, 


succeeds its composer’s death. Surely this 
was the time, above all times, when peculiar 


honour should have been done to the 
man who did so much for Leeds, an obliga- 
tion not by any means fulfilled by the mere 
performance of the /z JZemoriam overture, 
over the selection of which the festival com- 
mittee seems quite pleased with itself. This 
point, necessary to make, should not, however, 
at all seriously (save in sentiment) diminish 
the attract veness of the great Yorkshire 
festival, which has been so deservedly in the 


THE BANKER OF THE WAGNER FESTIVAL 


Adolf von Gross, on whose shoulders the gigantic work 
of the general and financial management of the Wagner 
festivals has been resting for years, isa man of marvellous 
energy, perseverance, modesty, and, what is more, absolute 
righteousness. Of course, he is an enthusiastic Wagne- 
tian and a great and intimate friend of the Wagner 
family, whose home, the Villa Wahnfried, is at all times 
open to him, as his residence, situated in a pretty park 
just opposite the railway station, is always an open house 
tothem. Heis the present owner of that old and well- 
known Bayreuth banking house, Friedrich Feustel (the 
great friend of Richard Wagner), whose son-in-law he is 
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past famous for iis splendid choral singing. 
“The sheer beauty of the sound,” Sullivan 
phrased it in a letter to the present writer after 
one such event, “ was to me quite overwhelm- 
It is indeed to be hoped that such a 
criticism will be once again deserved. 

To return from this flying visit to. the 
North to metropolitan musical doings, the 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall are 
once more the staff and the crutch of all 
Londoners athirst for music, and they will 
continue to be so for some time after the 
writing of these lines. Mr. Robert New- 
man, supported as ever by that admirable 
lieutenant and conductor of h's, Mr. Henry 
Wood, has organised a series of performances 
in order of the symphonies of Beethoven, 
which not only have proved to be of the 
highest artistic value but also have shown 
that the London audiences which frequent the 
Queen’s Hall are of exceptional sensitiveness 
and possess exceptional artistic enthusiasms. 
Moreover, the hall has on every occasion, so 
far as one pair of eyes has been able to 
diagnose the situation, been full to overflowing. 
Indeed, the concerts deserve all the atten- 
tion which they can get, and more if the hall 
itself in which they take place were larger. And 
the reason is not far to seek. Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Wood have together catered not so 
much for the supposed requirements of a 
London audience but have made determined 
provision for any London audience that may 
happen to come of work which will finally 
attract the right kind of people “in the sifting 
out of things,” as Bret Harte once wrote. 
The results, as has been said, have been in 
every way such as to justify all their expecta- 
tions. Some further details beyond the 
Beethoven scheme may here advantageously 
be added. 

To go back upon one or two details of 
performers on the pianoforte, perhaps the 
most important introduction at these concerts. 
is Herr Wilhelm Backhaus. This is a young 
man who combines a marvellous technique 
with ai admirable mus’cal sentiment. His 
playing has on all occasions been received 
with enthusiasm, and it is to be owned that 
all the enthusiasm was well deserved. Among 
vocalists who have done yeoman service Miss 
Jessie Goldsack deserves a special mention by 
reason of her vital appreciation of what is best 
in vocal music. _Mr. Newman has, however, 
not so much relied upon details like this as 
upon a most particular choice of programme. 
Wagner nights and Beethoven nights have 
been alternated with Tschaikowsky nights and 
nights devoted to the compositions of various 
musicians. The ball has thus been cleverly 
kept rolling, and the public has just had time 
to forget the Jast spec al “one-man concert ” 
when the repetition swings round again to 
give renewed pleasure. 

The concerts are barely with us as yet for 
the autumn season. Not till quite the end of 
October do Messrs. Chappell renew their 
Saturday Popular Concerts, for which many 
artists of distinction have been engaged. 
Other concerts, such as those given under the 
direction of Richter or through the influential 
names of Miss Clara Butt and Kubelik, are 
destined for about the same time. Thus it 
will be perceived that the customary round 
will be with us before very long, wherein the 
smaller fry will ever follow the big whales. 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE-—As seen by Tom Browne. 
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Aggrieved Lady: But I’ve picked a lot more than ’e ’as. 


Temporary Tallyman: Quarrels or ’ops? 
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PUTTING ON SEA-SIDE 


Sketched at Margate 
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THE HISTORY OF A MAMMOTH CHEQUE. 


M ost of us at some time or other have seen 

the name and drunk the produce of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company ; and those of us 
who now and then take our country cousins 
to see the Tower of London have noticed the 
huge seven-storied warehouse with the legend, 
“ Mazawattee Tea,” written all over it on 
Tower Hill. But the biggest of buildings and 
the most successful of companies are, after all, 
impersonal things. They have neither a soul 
to bless nor a body to kick. Whenever I find 
myself at Tower Hill and see that gigantic 
warehouse I always wonder who is Mazawattee 
Tea? [don’t mean who are the shareholders 
or even who are the directors, but who is the 
particular personality that directs the business 
of that gigantic concern? Because my ex- 
perience has always told me®*that in every 
successful enterprise there is always one par- 
ticular brain, one individuality, which is really 
the director of the whole concern. 

It so fell out a week or two ago that I 
found myself at the house of a friend seated 
at table next to a tall, alert, keen-looking man 
whose name was Mr. John Lane Densham. 
Tea was not in my thoughts at the time, and 
our conversation mostly consisted of truisms 
regarding the war and the weather. How- 
ever, I subsequently learnt that my alert- 
looking neighbour was the chairman of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company, and the next time 
I found myself at Tower Hill I determined or 
the strength of our luncheon acquaintance to 
reintroduce myself to Mr. Densham and ask 
him for some details of the history of that 
massive building. 

Buyers and sellers Mr. Densham tho- 
roughly understands, but inquisitive strangers 
are less in his line. However, as soon as he 
understood that he was only being asked to 
satisfy legitimate curiosity he somewhat ex- 
panded. “As far as I am personally con- 
cerned,” he remarked, “I have really not much 
to tell you. I have been in the tea trade all 
my life and I intend to stay in it till my 
working days are over. Till about sixteen years 
ago my father, my three brothers, and myself 
carried on a wholesale tea trade of the old- 
fashioned kind ; 
that is to say, we 
all worked hard, 
tried to treat our 
customers well, 
and if not million- 
aires we enjoyed a 
comfortable! in- 
come. However, 
just aboutthat time 
it became evident 
that less depend- 
ence was to be 
placed. on China 
teas than formerly, 
and that Ceylon 
was making a 
great bid to be- 
come the tea-grow- 
ing country of the 
world. China was 
then supplying 
nearly two-thirds 
of the tea con- 
sumed in this 
country, and there 
was considerable 
tisk involved in 


THIS CHEQUE, WHICH REPRESENTS 2,300 TONS OF TEA, 


THE MAN WHO SIGNED THE MAMMOTH 
CHEQUE 
Mr. John Lane Densham, chairman of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company 


backing Ceylon, so to speak. However, we 
felt perfectly sure that Ceylon was the tea 
garden of the future, so we burnt our boats 
and started on the task of introducing Ceylon 
tea into this country. 

“ As a matter of fact, it turned out a most 
successful move. We established a brand of 
pure Ceylon tea which we labelled ‘ Maza- 
wattee,’ and it speedily caught the public 
taste. Before then the high-class packet tea 
trade was practically unknown, and we were 
the first to hit upon the plan of packing tea 
in lead. We advertised, of course, but never 
on a gigantic scale. Do I believe in adver- 
tising? If you mean do I believe in adver- 
tising a good article I certainly do, but to try 
and push trash by advertising even on the 
biggest scale means inevitable failure. 

“Five years ago we turned the business 
into a limited liability company with a capital of 
£750,000, and by the terms of the contract I 
was bound to serve as chairman of the com- 
pany for five years. This period has now 
passed, but I have no intention whatever of 
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-to our ordinary tea business. 


giving up my active connection with the busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact we are on the point 
now of adding cocoa works on a very large scale 
Is there room for 
anewcocoa? Thereis always room for anew 
article provided it is the best that can be 
produced. Naturally this is rather a delicate 
subject for me to speak personally about, 
but we have laid down plant for making 
cocoa at a cost of nearly £200,000, and I 
think I may claim for our appliances that 
they are the most modern ever laid down for 
the production of cocoa. 

“You see it is a question of being up to date. 
The machinery that was the best ten years ago 
is not by any means the best to-day. So we 
have at any rate this one advantage, that the 
appliances for the manufacture of our cocoa— 
the ‘ Lateriba’ brand we call it—are absolutely 
the latest. Of course, anything of the sort in 
an old-established business like ours must be 
an innovation, but there is practically no risk 
in it. Our new cocoa will be absolutely un- 
adulterated. To that fact and to the good 
terms which it will give to the retailers we look 
for success. Furthermore,” Mr. Densham 
continued, “it will be made solely in England 
by English hands. The cocoa bean 
will come principally from Ceylon and 
Trinidad, Ceylon, of course, being our own 
tea-producing province.” Both the Maza- 
wattee cocoa and chocolate, when tasted, were 
certainly exceedingly good. 

“Tdo not think I have ever had what 
you call a dramatic episode in my career, but 
here is something that may interest you.” 
The something was hung over the mantel- 
piece and consisted of a framed cheque, which 
upon closer investigation proved to be drawn 
for £85,862 8s. 8d. “That cheque,” said 
Mr. Densham, “represents the revenue charges 
on 2,300 tons of tea, and is by far the largest 
sum ever paid in one amount for tea duty. 
The cheque, as you will see, was drawn in 
January, 1900, and as I. do not think it is 
likely to be exceeded for some time to come 
by any other firm I have had it framed so 
that I can giance at it from time to time if 
ever I feel unduly 
humble or de- 


pressed,” 

The Maza- 
wattee Tea Com- 
pany, I may 
remark, has 
peculiar facilities 


for putting a new 
article on . the 
market. The 
business has been 
built up entirely 
by the family 
grocers. These 
really represent the 
Mazawattee Tea 
Company’s agents, 
and as they 
number between 
sixteen and seven- 
teen thousand it 
is obvious that if 
each of them 
only ordered one 
pound the amount 
in the bulk would 


IS .THE LARGEST EVER PAID AS TEA DuTy_ be considerable, 
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Spanish Painting by Velasquez 


THE INFANTA DONA MARIA TERESA OF AUSTRIA 


This famous painting by Velasquez hangs in the octagonal salon of the Museo del Prado in Madrid. It reprgsents the young Princess Maria Teresa, who v daughter 
of Philip IV. and afterwards became Queen of France, in her tenth year. The picture hung in the old Alcazar and was rescued from the disastrous fire there 
in 1734. It shows Velasquez in his third and finest manner, and is the master’s work throughout untouched by pupil. If Carlo Justi is right this 
Princess is the centre figure of the equally famous picture by Velasquez, ‘‘ Las Meniias,” which also bangs in the Prado Museum 
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THE EXTINCT ‘VICTORIAN ” TATLER. Described by its Proprietor. 


n a recent issue of the free Lance Mr. 
Clement Scott has alluded to an unfor- 
tunate venture of mine which appeared in the 
year 1877, and which he calls the “ Victorian ” 
ZVatler. There is a certain air of grandeur 
about the title which savours rather of bounce ; 
still it is pretty, and as he, and not I, is respon- 
sible for it I need not scruple to adopt it. 


Van der Weydz 
MR. L. D. POWLES 


Proprietor of the ‘‘Victorian ” Tatler 


Perhaps it may be interesting to your 
readers to learn something of this little journal 
which appeared some 168 years after the first 
Tatler, and rather more than twenty-four 
before your own. 

In the autumn of 1876 I was fishing in a 
punt between Cookham and Marlow in com- 
pany with my old friend, Serjeant Robinson. 
As we sat watching our floats I asked the 
serjeant how a certain wealthy brother of his 
ancient order had made his money as he had 
never had any practice at the bar. “No,” 


said he, “ he knew a trick worth two of that ;. 


he started a newspaper.” That little speech 
cost me several thousand pounds, for I at 
once made up my mind to go and do 
likewise. 

My acquaintance with literary folk was at 
that time limited to the members of the 
Arundel Club, to which I belonged. George 
Rose (known to the world of that day as 
“ Arthur Sketchley ” and better still as “ Mrs. 
Brown”) was also a member, so to him I 
applied for advice. He agreed to become my 
editor, and after much discussion we decided 
to revive the title of the Tatler, and as 
Steele’s Zat/er purported to be edited by 
“Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.,” we arranged that 
ours should be edited by “Isaac Bickerstaff, 
junior.” : 

The next thing was 2 dinner, to which 

, Mr. Clement Scott has recently made , playful 
allusion in the /vee Lance. It was given at 
the St. Stephen’s Club, where I had the 
pleasure of entertaining the proposed members 
of our staff and a few outsiders. 

The “ Victorian” 7a¢/ey came into being on 
February 24, 1877, printed by Spottiswoode 
and Co., New Street Square, and published at 
its own office, 200, Fleet Street, presided 
over by one of the best and truest servants 
that any employer was ever blessed with, 


afterwards the well-known and justly popular 
box-officekeeper of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Joseph Hurst. 

The first number is before me as I write. 
It consists of twenty-four pages, including 
advertisements, price 3d. The shape I 
am not enough of an expert to describe, 
but I should be inclined to call it a big 
quarto. On the front page is an announce- 
ment that a facsimile of No. 1 of the original 
Tatler, as printed for the author, Richard 
Steele, Tuesday, April 12, 1709, will be given 
away with the second number on Saturday, 
March 3. 

I find great difficulty in identifying the 
authors of any of the articles in the Zat/er, 
with the exception of the editorials and a 
few written by my wife and myself, which 
have been initialled in the bound volume 
which is in my possession. 

The following were, however, certainly on 
the staff or contributed to its pages at some 
time or other during its short life: Arthur 
Sketchley ; R. E. Francillon, then at the height 


of his fame as a novelist; Clement Scott; 


W. B. Woodgate, whom Isis stream knows 
well ; Robert Williams, student of Christchurch 
and fellow of Merton, who took four firsts at 
Oxford, and was at the time of which I speak 
a leader writer on the Daily Telegraph ; 
David Christie Murray ; Richard Whiteing, 
author of Vo. 5, John Street ; Tom Purnell, 
a well-known journalist of the day ; Ashby- 
Sterry, Joe Knight, Reginald Barnett, Louise 


MR. R. E. FRANCILLON 


Second editor of the ‘‘ Victorian” Tatler 


Chandler Moulton, Annie Thomas, and many 
others, some of whom have passed away, 
though many, I am happy to say, are still with 
us, 

- Somewhere in the first volume lies buried 
an early effort of Miss Marie Corelli’s. I wish 
I could identify it. Perhaps if this meets her 
eye she will help me to do so. 


I perceive we were not endowed with the | 


gift of prophecy, for under the date of March 11, 
1877, I find the following paragraph :— 


Joseph Chamberlain, the junior member for Birming- 
ham, has quite won the hearts of the Radical contingent 
below the gangway with whom he acts, and I am told 
that he is likely to win the position of leader of the 
“ extreme left " in a canter. 
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One of our great features was a column of 
“acrostics” and ‘word puzzles,” for which 


“we gave prizes, edited by a dear old Oxford 


friend of mine, Walter Dalton, then a barrister 
and member of the South Wales Circuit. 

I wonder whether we should have been 
convicted under the Lottery Acts if anyone 
had taken the trouble to prosecute us. How 


Barra 
THE LATE ARTHUR SKETCHLEY 


First editor of the ‘‘ Victorian” Tatler 


I wish they had. Certainly one of our word 
puzzles, called “ Missing Links,” was sus- 
piciously like the “ missing word ” competitions 
of a later day. 

Dalton did his work uncommonly well, 
and we fondly hoped that the big prizes we 
offered would have pulled up our circulation. 
But it was not to be. Arthur Sketchley, after 
a few weeks, was succeeded in the editorial 
chair by Francillon. Both worked hard for 
the success of the paper, and the same remark 
applies to every member of the staff. But it 
seemed to be foredoomed to failure. Why 
I cannot tell. Everybody, without excep- 
tion, who looks at the old pages says how 
good it is, and yet the circulation went down 
with a steadiness only equalled by that with 
which the bulk of our advertisers persisted in 
repudiating their liabilities when asked for 
cash. As in all these cases the advertising 
agents had been paid their commission in 
advance this was the unkindest cut of all. 
And so the poor “ Victorian ” 7a¢/er lingered 
on for eleven months, died, was duly buried, 


_ and forgotten. 


Forgotten did I say? Not altogether. 
Only a year or so ago I was accosted in Mitre 
Court by a ragged gentleman who I after- 
wards discovered was an ex-newsvendor who 
had “done time.” ‘Can’t you do something 
for me, guv’nor ?” he said, “you owe me a lot 
of money for what I done on the Za¢/er.” 
“What in the name of heaven ‘did you do?” 
I inquired. ‘Why, I supplied the whole of 
the literary matter in the paper to Mr. ——.” 
“All of it?” said I. “Every bit,” said he. 
“Indeed ! ” said 1, and departed ; but I did not 
part. Mr. was a briefless barrister, very 
much out-at-elbows, who occasionally assisted 
us. As hedied long since I have been unable 
to apply to him for an explanation, 

L. D. POWLEs. 
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The Comic Side of Balloon-makinsg. 


A COMIC BALLOON WORKSHOP 


The toy department of the factory in Paris in which Andrée’s North Pole balloon and also a portion of Santos-Dumont's airship were made 


MAKING A DONKEY BALLOON 4 


Another room in the same factory. These grotesque toy balloons are in great demand at all country fétes in France 
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RAB LALLER 


39—MR. GEORGE COATS 


“The houses, specially photographed for this 
article by Mr. Henry Irving, have been 
selected with a view of showing the bijou 
character of some of the places in Park Lane 
as against the massive character of 
the houses of the millionaires 
given in the first part of the 
article dealing with Park Lane. 
27.—Mr. Leopold Albu is the 
tenant. He is one of the great 
South African mining men. 
28.—Commander Richardson 
Clover is naval attaché to the 
American embassy. 
29.—Mr. Arthur Hornby 
Lewis is the eldest son of Mr. 
James Owen Lewis of St. Anne’s 
Mount, Lancashire, and married the 
eldest daughter of James Reid 
Stewart of Calder Park, jLanark- 
shire. He was born in 1843. 
32.—Mr. Stephen Ralli. He 
belongs to the great family of 
Greek merchants, 
33.—Mr. Robert Porter Coul- 
zery is the husband of Miss Evelyn 
Millard, the actress. He is a Scots- 
man and owns several large tailor- 
ing establishments, including the 
well-known “Scotch House.” 
34.—Mr. J. F. Moon is one of 
his Majesty’s lieutenants for the 
City of London. He is a son of 
the late Sir Francis Moon, the 
fine art publisher, who was Lord 
Mayor of London, 1854-5, and 
was created a baronet in recogni- 
tion of the visit of Napoleon II], 
and the Empress Eugénie. 
35.—Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P, He is a descendant of 
Lord Edward FitzGerald through 
his mother. His father is a son of the 1st 
Lord Leconfield. Mr. Wyndham married in 
1887 the widowed Countess Grosvenor, and 
has a son, Percy. Mr. Wyndham, who is a 


31-32—TWO BIJOU HOUSES 


great friend of Mr. W. H. Henley, has edited 
North’s Plutarch’s Lives and Shakspere’s 
poems. - He was born in 1863. 

Dudley. House.—Mr. Joseph Benjamin 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’S 


HOUSE 


Robinson, the South African millionaire, was 
born at Cradock, South Africa, in 1845, and 
is interested in many concerns, including the 
Robinson South African Bank. 
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Lane—Il. 


28—COMMANDER CLOVER 


Brook House.—\ord Tweedmouth (Sir 
Edward Marjoribanks) is the 2nd baron 
and is descended from an old Edinburgh 
family, A Liberal, he is married to a sister 
of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill and has one son, the 

Hon. Dudley Marjoribanks, who is 
engaged to the War Minister’s (the 
Hon, St. John Brodrick) daughter. 

37.—Mr. Victor Cavendish is 
heir-presumptive to the Duke of 
Devonshire, being the son of his 
third brother, the late Lord Ed- 
ward Cavendish. He is married 
to Lord Lansdowne’s daughter, 
and is treasurer of the. King’s 
household. 

39.—Mr. George Coats is a 
member of the famous firm of 
thread makers. He is the brother 
“ of Sir Thomas Glen Coats. 

Camelford House.—Lord Hill- 
ingdon is a partner:in the bank- 
ing firm of Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
He is married to a daughter of 
Lord Suffield. Camelford House 
was built a century ago by 
Thomas Peet, st Baron Camelford, 
the nephew of Lord Chatham. He 
was succeeded by his son, Thomas, 
who died as the result of a duel 
in Holland Park in 1804, when 
the peerage became extinct. 

41.—Lady Meux is the widow 
of the 3rd and last baronet, who 
died in 1900. He belonged to 
the great firm of brewers. Lady 
Meux now owns Temple Bar, 
which was removed from the 
Strand to her seat, Theobald’s 
Park, Waltham Cross. 

42, 43, and 44 are chambers. 

Gloucester House.—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The daughter of George III., who 
married the 2nd Duke of Gloucester, died in 
Gloucester Hou:e in 1857. 
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HE WOULD BE A TIGER 


A COMPLETE STORY. By FE. Kinsey Peile. 


rown’s Buildings was hardly what might 

be called a select neighbourhood, 
-although round the corner not a hundred yards 
off was one of the most fashionable quarters 
of London where mansions reared their ma- 
jestic heads, where powdered flunkies sat and 
yawned in cool capacious halls, and where 
“society ” gathered to discuss iced Heidsieck, 
dry Monopole, and ortolans & la Rothschild. 
None of the luxury and good things, however, 
found their way round the corner to Brown’s 
Buildings. What didn’t go down the throats 
-of the guests and powdered footmen, or into 
‘the mysterious black bags of the hired waiters, 
was wasted, thrown aside, and forgotten. 
The inhabitants of Brown’s Buildings knew 
little of the higher life round the corner ; it 
sniffed it sometimes when some particularly 
‘savoury dish was being prepared by the 
-chef for his lordship’s table or caught a 
-glimpse of it when her ladyship dashed by 
in her barouche for an afternoon’s airing in 
the park. Beyond this, Brown’s Buildings 
knew absolutely nothing of its aristocratic 
neighbours. It wallowed in its own filth and 
‘squalor,’ its half-starved cats, its smelly 
gutters, its heaps of decaying vegetables, its 
filthy children, its unkempt quarrelsome 
women, and its drunken, vagabond men. No 
one there had a soul above the surroundings— 
at least, hardly anyone. There was one soul 
—a very tiny mite of a soul—who had stood 
for a moment like a peri at the gates of Para- 
-dise, and who had understood that there were 
better things in life than Brown’s Buildings. 
This little soul was Master Tommy Screech. 
His name belied him, for a quieter little fellow 
never drew breath. He was very small for 
his age—which was twelve; \he cares and 
troubles of life had fallen frequently and 
heavily on Tommy and had made him old 
beyond his years. The entire charge of three 
small children, twins and another, while his 
mother was out charing and his father 
was reeling from one public-house to another, 
had helped toage poor Tommy. And through 
it all he longed for something better, less 
smelly, less squalid than the life at Brown’s 
Buildings ; but being only twelve, and not 
having had a public school education, Tommy 
beat his little wings, so to speak, against the 
prison bars of his little brain and couldn’t 
for the life of him make out quite 
what it was he wanted to do. He wanted 
to do something for himself —for he was 
impelled by an irresistible, unseen force— 
but what ? what? The riddle was solved, the 
mystery cleared up, one hot afternoon in June. 
Then it was that the gates of Paradise were 
opened to Tommy. It happened thus. Mrs. 
Screech, having come home earlier than 
usual, suggested an outing ini the cool of the 
afternoon. They would take the twins and 
the last joined recruit in the perambulator to 
Hyde Park. Tommy should have the pleasure 
of pushing it. Then they would sit under the 
trees and enjoy the pure air of heaven, 
Tommy was delighted—anything to get away 
from Brown’s Buildings; he actually smiled, 
and quickly made the necessary preparations, 
which meant first scrubbing his face at the 
pump and then packing the three little ones 
into an old wine case on wheels which did 


‘your own living, not a penny-piece. 


. young “jackanapes ” ? 


duty as a perambulator and had been knocked 
together by Tommy himself. He had reason 
to be proud of the perambulator. Every- 
thing being ready and Mrs. Screech having 
administered a few heavy and well-directed 
slaps on the occupants of the wine case which 
reduced them to a semi-comatose condition, 
and having boxed Tommy’s ears soundly once 
or twice just to show there was no ill-feeling, 
the cavalcade started. Tommy never resented 
these onslaughts from his mother ; though she 
had a heavy hand it was lighter than his 
father’s foot. He knew she was not an 
unkind woman at heart. He knew it made 
her just mad to feel that Bill, her drink- 
besoddened husband, was spending the week’s 
earnings in the nearest “ pub.” He knew that 
these whacks were merely a vent for her pent- 
up feelings ; he felt he was her safety valve— 
and forgave her. 

Tommy pushed the wine case like a man 
while his mother panted at his side and kept 
up a running fire of abusive epithets. This 
was only another of her peculiarities, bless her! 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you ought. . Twelve years old and not earnin’ 
Oh 
you little vagabond! You’re like your father, 
a chip off the trunk.” Now this was unfair 
to Tommy ; never was son less like father, 
“T won’t stand it,” she continued, “no, not 
another minute I won’t. None of. your back 
answers and imperence ” —‘Tommy_ hadn’t 
uttered a word—‘“ I’m ashamed of you, a great 
boy of your age,” she gasped. This brought 
them to the park, and they took their station 
under a tree. Tommy wiped his forehead and 
was dumb. 

“Look! look at that now!” and Mrs. 
Screech pointed a plebeian forefinger at a very 
smart cabriolet which flashed past at that 
moment, a high-stepping chestnut, an im- 
maculate youth driving, and standing up 
behind clinging to two straps the smartest 
and tiniest “tiger” that ever was seen, being 
bumped up and down, looking with staring 
gravity into the futurity of a black leather 
hood. 

“There! there’s a boy as takes my fancy ; 
he earns his own living and supports his 
family, I’ll be bound, instead of being a drag 
on his poor mother. He ain’t ashamed to 
work, he ain’t, and I honours him for it ; why 
can’t you go and do the like? Oh you little 
devil!” Bang camea heavy hand relentlessly 
on poor Tommy’s left ear. He looked after 
the retreating cabriolet. Yes, why not? 
Why shouldn’t he be bumped up and down 
behind a leather hood as well as that other 
He was as tiny, he 
could look as smart, cling on as tight—if he 
could only get the. chance. If !—a vista 
opened itself to Tommy; he thought and 
dreamed, while his fond arent, gradually 
forgetting her troubles, fell into a heavy 
bonnet-crooked sleep. The twins were silent 
so Tommy built castles in the air. He was 
tired of his mother’s taunts, of his father’s 
kicks ; he’d be a man, he’d go out into ser- 
vice. The angel had appeared at the gates of 
Paradise in the shape of a diminutive “ tiger.” 
The vision had vanished, but it had enabled 
Tommy to make up his mind. 
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“Yes, I'll be a ‘tiger,’ by Gord I will,” 
which sounded profane from his youthful lips, 
but it wasn’t intended that way. 

The next day Tommy set forth on his 
adventures ; he hadn’t far to go, just round 
the corner to the mews. He had _ often 
watched with respect and awe a stout, florid 
coachman come out of his snug little house in 
all the glory of a magnificent livery—pow- 
dered wig, plush breeches, and silk stockings ; 
he had watched him while he stood leisurely 
putting on his immaculate gloves, while he—- 
Mr. Podge, the coachman—in his turn watched 
the helpers “ putting to”; he had seen him 
mount his box, gather up the reins, and drive 
away with such an air that Tommy had stood 
spellbound. He had even so much as been 
addressed by Mr. Podge, and had never for- 
gotten the honour; it was not a very polite 
remark, but what did Tommy care about that 
as long as he was on speaking terms with 
Mr. Podge. “Out of the light, you little 
varmint, or l’ll lay my whip about your hind 
quarters.” The whip had cracked, but 
Tommy, with the agility of an acrobat, had 
sprung out of harm’s way. 

“Smart lad that,” laughed Mr. Podge, 
“he has a career before him. Look here, 
youngster, if you ever want a job in the stable 
line come round and see me, d’ye hear?” 
Mr. Podge drove off before Tommy had time 
to answer. 

Therefore to Mr. Podge Tommy would 
go; he’d remind him of his promise, and even 
though he got a lash across his calves he’d 
risk it. He peered cautiously down the mews, 
he stalked Mr. Podge with the cunning of a 
gilly ; yes, there stood the great man in des- 
habille smoking a half-crown cigar. Tommy 
approached “the presence ” cautiously. 

“Well, you young scamp, here again. 
What are you prowling about for, eh ? Off with 
you, or I’ll——” with a threatening gesture. 
Tommy instinctively put up his arm. “Oh! 
I won’t cuff you, you little beggar, what d’ye 
want ?” said Mr. Podge good-humouredly. 

“Please, Mr. Podge, | want a job, you said 
you would give me one, will you help me ?” 

“A job; ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Podge, 
“what an idea.” ‘Tommy’s heart sank, the 
great man had forgotten his promise. ‘* What 
d’ye want, to tool a teanr ? ” 

“JT knows nothink about tools or teams, 
sir, but I want to be a ‘tiger, ” 

“Do you? You ain’t got no notions 
neither. A ‘tiger’ indeed, what next ?” 

“Oh please, sir. I'll work, 1’ll cling on 
behind like a good ’un, 1’m strong, will you 
help me?” 

Everybody has a soft corner about them 
somewhere. Mr. Podge luckily had a soft 
heart. His son would just have been about 
Tommy’s age if he had lived. So he inflated 
his cheeks till they were crimson, shook his 
head and stared at Tommy in suchea way 
that Tommy’s heart went pit-a-pat against his 
little waistcoat. He finally shouted, “ All 
right, come round here at seven o’clock, 
when I get back. Maybe I will be able to 
find you a job and lick you into shape.” 

Tommy could hardly believe his ears ; he’d 
willingly agree to be licked into any shape if 
only the job was forthcoming. He skipped 
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home bursting with pride and threw his arms 
round his mother’s neck. 

“ Bless his heart, whatever’s up with the 
boy ?” quoth Mrs. Screech ; but Tommy kept 
his own counsel and divulged nothing. That 
evening punctually at seven o’clock Tommy 
presented himself at the mews. 

“Oh! you have an idea of time, that’s 
somethink,” said Mr. Podge. 

“Yes, sir, and so has father,” spoke out 
Tommy. 

“Ts hea punctual man?” asked Mr. Podge. 

“ He’s done time,” said the truthful Tommy. 

“Oh! he’s a gaol bird is he ? ” 

“Only seven days for drunk and dis- 
orderly, sir, that’s all.” 

“Um,” grunted Mr. Podge, “a bad lot.” 

“Well, he might be better,” added 
Tommy. 

“ How old are you?) Where do you live ? 
Got a mother?” all these questions were 
asked and answered by Tommy breathlessly. 

“You seem. a straight sort of a kid although 
you come from a rough lot. Ill give you a 
chance, but remember the first time you lie 
or steal or do anything that_you ought not 
to VII——” Mr. Podge shook his whip and 
Tommy swore by everything he held most 
sacred that he’d behave himself, and he kept 
his word. For a whole year his behaviour 
was diplomatic and exemplary, so much so 
that Mr. Podge hinted at promotion. At last 
one day, to Tommy’s intense joy, it came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. The tiger in 


the next stable, who had always been a source — 


of intense jealousy to Tommy, outgrew h’'s 
boots and breeches in the most disgraceful 
fashion possible. Tommy saw him growing 
inch by inch, and chuckled inwardly ; he 
knew he was a doomed boy, and Tommy’s 
d eam every night was to step into his boots. 
No prime minister out of office ever longed so 
much for the downfall of a government as 
Master Tommy Screech longed forthe youth 
next door to grow a couple of inches; he 
knew if he did he would be turned out, and 
the silly boy actually grew regardless of his 
fate and was turned out. Mr. Podge told 
Tommy that he would recommend him for 
the place. To say that Tommy trembled 
like an aspen when Mr. Podge took him to 
be interviewed by his future master would be 
quite an inadequate simile ; his knees literally 
doubled up under him as he mounted the 
front-door steps, and when he entered a 
spacious sitting-room and saw sitting before 
him the very same immaculate youth whom 
he had seen drive past that memorable day 
in the park Tommy stood speechless. The 
immaculate one asked him how old he was. 
Tommy’s tongue stuck like a red-hot cinder to 
the roof of his mouth. 

“Look here, Mr. Podge, I don’t want a 
candidate for the deaf and dumb institute.” 

“Speak up, Tommy,” said Mr. Podge 
encouragingly. 

“Tm not dumb, sir,” gasped Tommy, 
“but I’m that nervous I’m fit to drop.” The 
immaculate one burst into a fit of laughter, 
Mr. Podge chuckled, and Tommy’s remark 
saved the situation. The immaculate one had 
a sense of humour. Tommy got the place. 

“But look here, Thomas, what’s your 
name?” : 

“ Screech, sir,” said Tommy. 

“ve had a devil of a lot of trouble with 
my last boy ; he took to growing in a’ most 
disgusting way. If you do it l’II——” 

“No fear of that, sir,” interrupted Tommy, 
peering up at him. “I was let drop asa baby, 
sir, Pll never grow no more.” 


The immaculate one looked down at 
Tommy. “The poor pinched-up little beggar,” 
he thought, “no! he won’t grow—he doesn’t 
look as if he’d live long—but he’s just the cut 
for a tiger.” 

To describe Tommy’s feelings of pride 
when he announced his engagement to his 
fond parents, or when he went to be fitted for 
his livery, would be impossible. And it was 
a perfect sight to see him the first day he 
“turned out,’ mounted on the footboard, 
hanging on to the leather straps with just 
the tips of his little toes touching the board, 
for all the world like a ballet dancer. The 
people smiled as they looked at him, but 
Tommy kept his chin in the air and saw 
nothing. Only those who have received the 
V.C. from the King or the Order of the 
Black Eagle at the hands. of an Emperor 
could possibly understand what Tommy felt 


as he drove away from the front door for the ~ 


first time. : 

He had dined well, perhaps too well ; Mrs. 
Podge had seen to that. He revelled in his 
position, and enjoyed the “‘ bumpety-bumpety ” 
motion more than anything he had ever ex- 
perienced in his life, for a time; but an evil 
fate awaited him. Never having crossed the 
Channel, nay, never even having been so 
much as on the Serpentine to gain his sea legs, 


poor Tommy, before he had been more than. 


a quarter of an hour in his proud position, 
began to experience that sort of uncomfortable 
feeling which is only produced by a “ queer sort 
of up-and-down motion.” In a word Tommy 
felt very ill, very ill indeed! He felt his last 
hour had come! Was he going to disgrace 
himself for ever? What was he todo? He 
shut his eyes tight and his teeth tighter, he 
clung with desperation to the straps, but still 
the world went round and round, and ‘he felt 
as if he were hanging in mid-air. The im- 
maculate one, quite unconscious of the 
agonies of the miserable little creature behind, 
drove gaily on. Was this to go on for ever, 
thought Tommy; would his master never 
stop? Never!.. Never! The world left 
Tommy ! -A little cry, a little thud, a little 
squeal of pain. Tommy had fallen off his 
perch and an omnibus had gone over him. 
It all happened in a moment. ° Poor little 
Tommy! His little hat with its brand-new 
cockade lay battered, his little coat all mud, 
his poor little legs in their new boots and 
breeches crushed. A shout from the crowd 
stopped the master, who looked round in 
bewilderment. s 

“The poor little beggar’s a deader, sure 
enough,” said someone. To put him by his 
side in the cabriolet, to dash off to the nearest 
hospital, was the work of a moment to the 
immaculate one. “ Poor little chap, poor 
little beggar!” Tommy couldn’t hear his 
master’s lamentations, he lay huddled up, a 
bleeding, bruised little atom of humanity, his 
eyes shut, his curly head against his master’s 
shoulder, who kept one arm round him, while 
he urged his horse to its utmost speed. “ Both 
legs broken,” was the verdict of the doctor. 
“ He can’t pull through.” 

Poor little Tommy Screech. For days 
he hovered between life and death. His 
mother came and mourned: over him —his 
father mumbled incoherent nonsense the 
only time he visited him. His master sat 
by his bedside with Mr. Podge, but Tommy 
was unconscious of it all. 

“What a d——d fool I was, Podge. I 
ought to have kept an eye on the little 
fellow. I can never forgive myself.” 

“Bless your heart, sir, we’ve all had to go 
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through with it. Just the same thing hap- 
pened to me when I was a ‘tiger,’ but I 
didn’t stick to my guns as he did; I let go, 
jumped off, and let nature take her course. 
Now if Tommy had only——” Just thena 
little groan came from the bed. The master 
leant over and tried to hear what the little 
fellow had to say, but no sound came. 

The nurse who was on ‘the other side of 
the cot leant over and whispered, “I am 
afraid the little fellow is, passing away.” 
Two great tears fell.on the coverlet, the 
immaculate one wasn’t ashamed of them, — 
Mr. Podge hid his face. Tommy’s eyes. 
opened. 

“TI am sorry—so sorry, sir, but. it shan’t 
occur again, sir; I’ll hang on to the straps,. 
I will, indeed, sir; V’ll never let go, never.” 
And Tommy clenched his teeth, and they 
thought he had closed his eyes for ever. 


. 


But he hadn’t. Tommy clung: to the 
straps—the straps of life—with both hands ; 
he wisn’t to be beaten, he was a determined 
little chap. Mr. Podge was right, he was a 
smart boy ; and although death had almost 
got Tommy in his grip he nipped out of the 
way in the nick of time just as he had avoided 
the lash of Mr. Podge’s whip. It was a close 
thing, but Tommy recovered. In time he 
resumed his duties much to his delight. 
Young bones mend quickly, youth’s sorrows. 
are easily forgotten, and when he did have 
the misfortune to grow out of his boots and 
breeches, notwithstanding all his efforts to: 
prevent it, why, he became a carriage 
groom, and then her ladyship’s own coach- 
man in wig and plush, and then he married, 
and there was actually another “Tommy 
Screech,” the very replica of himself, wha 
also became a tiger in his time. Truly it 
was a case of /a course du flambeau. 


A Fair Enthusiast. 


She dotes on going mushrooming 

In meadows when the morn is grey, 
Or nutting and blackberrying 

Upon a sunny autumn day. 


She dotes on kindly souls who bring 
For her adornment a bouquet, 

She dotes on betting in the ring 
When friends her losses will defray. 


She dotes on callow youths who’ll string: 
Her praises.through a roundelay, 

She dotes upon the back or wing 
Of grouse prepaid from far away. 


She dotes on all her friends who sing 
And on an order for the play, 

She dotes upon exhibiting 
Her big hat at a matinée. 


She dotes upon the ting-a-ling 

Of postmen leaving post cards gay,. 
She also dotes on listening 

To curates who ’gainst greed inveigh.. 


She dotes on artless frolicking 
Amid the heaps of new-mown hay, 
She likewise dotes on borrowing 
Books, hairpins, and what else she may. 


She dotes upon a sudden spring 
At folks who into slumber stray, 
‘ And on the kiss that’s heralding 
Gloves with twelve buttons as her prey. 


She dotes on requisitioning 
An autograph from an R.A. 
She dotes, in fact, on anything 
For which she doesn’t have to pay. 
; Mostyn T. Picorr. 
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BIRTHDAYS 


OF THE WEEK. 


RHE DADE ER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 

OCT. 2—LORD ALGERNON PERCY (1851) 
ord Charles Cavendish-Bentinck is 
half-brother of the Duke of Portland. 
He is in the 9th Lancers and. was through 
the siege of Mafeking, where he was slightly 
wounded. He is.married to a daughter of 
Mr. Charles Seymour Grenfell of Taplow. 
Lord Algernon Percy is a brother of the 
Duke of Northumberland. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and was for some time 
in the Grenadier Guards. He sat as M.P. 
for Westminster from 1882-5 and _ for 
St. George, Hanover Square, 1885-7. He 
is married to a daughter of the Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe. Viscount Doneraile is one 
of the few peers practising at the Bar. He 
was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
was called to the Bar in 1891. His younger 
brother, the Hon. Hugh St. Leger, is a 
solicitor in London, Lord Herries, who 
belongs to one of the oldest Roman Catholic 
families in the country, is Lord Lieutenant of 
Kirkcudbrightshire and of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He was educated at Stonyhurst 
and is married to a sister of Lord Howard 


Barraud 


OCTOBER 6—VISCOUNT DONERAILE (1866) 


Hughes & Mullins 


OCT. 3—PRINCE MAURICE OF BATTENBERG (1891) 


Russell 


OCTOBER 5—MR. T. P. O'CONNOR 
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(1848) 


Bastino 


OCT. 7—LORD C. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK (1868) 


Barraud 
OCTOBER 4—LORD HERRIES (1832) 
of Glossop. Prince Maurice of Battenberg 
is the youngest son of Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. His mother is the youngest 
daughter of the late Queen Victoria, and 
married in 1885 Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
who died in January, 1896, of fever while 
taking part in an expedition against Ashanti. 
Lord Rowton’s name is now principally 
associated with the “Rowton Houses,” the 
cheap and excellent lodging-houses which he 
has established in various parts of London. 
Twenty years ago, however, he was_ better 
known as Montagu Corry, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
private secretary. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1880. His long-promised biography 
of Lord Beaconsfield still tarries by the way. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor is less dilatory, for he 
wrote a life of the great Conservative leader 
many years ago. Mr. O’Connor quite recently 
secured what he calls his “ old-age pension” 
by successfully founding the popular penny 
journal named 47. A. ?. He is one of the 
most popular of the Irish members and is 
also one of the best speakers in that party. 


Elliott & Fry 


OCTOBER 8—LORD ROWTON (1838) 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


R. E. FOSTER TAKING A FREE KICK 


From a materialistic point of view the tour 

of the German footballers in England 
may not have been altogether a success, but 
they at any rate received an excellent object- 
lesson on how Association football should be 
played. After the match at Totten- 
ham one of the visiting players 
remarked to me that R. E. Foster’s 
play simply electrified him, and that 
he could hardly believe that it was 
possible for any half-backs to stop 
the stalwart Corinthian when once 
he got going. I agreed with him 
that R. E. Foster was certainly the 
best forward in England. 


think it was against the Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers last year 
at Queen’s that I saw Foster in one 
of his particularly masterful moods. 
The Wolverhampton defence was 
not to be sneezed at, but time after 
time Foster ran through it almost as 
easily as he did that of the Germans’ 
on Saturday week. The trouble is, 
of course, that like all particularly 
brilliant players Foster suffers 
from “off days,” and when out of 
form his displays are of a kind to 
make angels weep. 


f the Germans were not satisfied 
with the trip from a mere goal- 
getting point of view they had cer- 
tainly no reason to complain of their 
reception from the crowd. They 
showed themselves excellent sports- 
men and received their reward in 
being cheered for almost everything 
they did. I did not see the match 
at Manchester, but at Tottenham 
the play was fairly vigorous on both 
sides and the Germans won golden 
opinions by the cheerful way in 
which they took their buffeting. 
Towards the end of the match some 
of the crowd foolishly shouted to G. 
O. Smith to let the visitors score a 
couple of goals, and there was some 
slight hissing when Foster kicked 
his sixth goal. This was, of course, 
intensely foolish as the German 
players would have been the first to 
have tumbled to the fact that a 
present was being made to them 
in the matter of goals had G. O. 
Smith listened to the advice of the 
crowd, 


Tt first note of the metropolitan Rugby 

football season was sounded last 
Saturday when most of the chief clubs— 
Blackheath and Richmond amongst them 
began work in real earnest. 


THE GERMAN LEFT BACK STOPS A RUSH 


J. DANIELL, CAPTAIN OF THE RICHMOND FOOTBALL CLUB 
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IN FRONT OF THE GERMAN GOAL 


Ap bough their supremacy has. of late been 

seriously challenged by some of the 
younger teams—notably London Scottish and! 
Old Merchant Taylors’ — Blackheath and 
Richmond, who can both go back, to the early 
‘sixties, happily still loom as large in 
the public estimation as they did long 
before the Rugby Football Union 
first saw the light in 1871. As the 
Old Merchant Taylors’ are certain to: 
be a good useful all-round side as. 
they have been for the last two or 
three years, and the London Scots- 
men according to report will have 
a considerable accession of strength 
in thé person of McEwan, the old 
international just returned from the 
front, the four clubs ought to provide 
some good sport this winter. 


4) Pas acceptance of the captaincy 

of the Richmond team by J. 
Daniell, the international forward, 
will be welcome news to all who 
take interest in Rugby football in the 
South. A keen and untiring player 
in the scrum, he has besides the 
magnetic power of imparting his 
own energetic personality to every- 
one who is working with him. Last 
winter he was unfortunately un- 
able to captain the English fifteen 
in any of the three international 
matches. 


[es no exaggeration to say that 

his presence might have made 
all the difference to the side. Like 
his captain‘ in the Somersetshire 
cricket eleven, “Sammy” Woods, 
he got a double blue at Cambridge 
for cricket and football and was a 
brilliant success at both games. 
Another useful addition to Richmond 
in the scrummage will be R. F. 
Russell, a Yorkshireman who played 
for the North last winter and was a 
reserve for England in one of the 
matches. E. E. Walker, last year’s 
Cambridge centre three-quarter,. will 
also probably be found in the Rich+ 
mond fifteen. 1 have not been able 
to learn any very definite news 
about the London Irish, but I under- 
stand that they will be able to put 
into the field a team quite as strong 
as Jast year’s. Louis Magee will 
again captain them, 
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THE ATAREER 


THE TIVERTON, OR SIR JOHN AMORY’S, STAGHOUNDS SETTING UP THEIR DEER IN THE BARLE OPPOSITE NORTHMOOR, 


he hunting of the wild red deer on Exmoor 

is becoming more popular every year. 
Thousands of visitors from all parts of sporting 
England make this romantic country of 
Lorna Doone the scene of their holidays in 
September and October, when the stag is 
hunted three days in the week. As this is a 
s ason when practically there is no other 
hunting going on this interferes with no 
other sport. A picture of the opening meet, 
which generally takes place at Cloutsham, 
has already appeared in these pages. This 
occasion is generally made an opportunity 


THE SEAT OF SIR F. WILLS, NEAR DULVERTON 


for a gigantic picnic, in which the country- 
side, extending as far as Bridgwater, joins. 


Another very favourite meet is held on 

Haddon Hill near Dulverton. One of 
the accompanying illustrations is a snapshot 
taken immediately after a kill with Sir John 
Amory’s staghounds. Another photograph is 
one taken much later in the day at the 
close of the run, and shows a very large stag 
who has “soiled” in the river Barle just 
below Dulverton town. The hounds may be 
seen swimming behind as the stag plunges 


up stream, while another snapshot shows us 
the stag himself swimming. 
uch a scene as that illustrated here is one 
generally to be witnessed at the close of 
a run, for if possible the stag, heated in the 
chase, seeks the cooling stream as its last 
comfort ; and it is not an infrequent occurrence 
that he swims far out to sea, sometimes 
drowning some of the hounds which follow him, 
until at last he is captured in a boat. During 
last season a stag’s body was discovered at 
Watchet, fifteen miles from where he had 
taken to the water on the previous day. 


BEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT CLOUTSHAM 


The huntsman is Anthony Huxtable 
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THE DEATH OF THE STAG 
Sir John Amory's stegneunes near Marsh Bridge, Dulverton 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


A GOWN FOR COOL WEATHER 


Of brown velvet banded with cream panne 
spotted with brown chenille and piped 
with cream silk 


he mental attitude of the well-dressed 
Englishwoman towards Paris has 
always been a rather mixed one, for she is 
generally a patriotic creature -and would like 
to support her country, and yet is invariably 
possessed of a firm determination to have 
the newest and most beautiful clothes 
possible ; consequently? journeys to Paris 
in search of gowns and hats are a regular 
feature of the smart woman’s year. But it 
has gradually been dawning on the feminine 
mind, and is now accepted as an absolute 
fact, that it is no longer necessary to leave 
London in pursuit of clothes. One con- 
tinually hears from visitors to Paris on their 
return of how that charming city has fallen 
off as a fashion centre, and that there is 
nothing better there than in London. But 
probably it is not the case that Paris has fallen 
- off but that London has improved till itis quite 
on a level with any other town, 


7 [this will surely be comforting news to all 
those industrious seekers after fashion 
to whom every little tossing wave is a moun- 
tain of anguish and who would never dream 
of facing a Channel passage except with a 
grim determination to suffer anything rather 
than go without their French frocks. Even 
then on the return journey with the comforting 
thought of trunks packed with ethereal confec- 
tions one has often heard imploring cries of 
longing to be thrown overboard rather than 
suffer the will of the waters any longer. Letit 
then gladden our hearts that we can be both 
patriotic and well-dressed at the same time. 


I can certainly declare with absolute truth 

that there is nothing more lovely to be 
found in Paris just now than can be quite 
easily seen in London, and the perfect taste 
which was once solely a Parisian possibility 
is now blended to the styles which best suit 
the tall, slim English figure. But let me 
emphasise the fact that deep must be our 
gratitude still to Paris for our corsets, for the 
slim English figure is a very doubtful affair 
without them. 


il: is pleasant news that the wonderful 
embroideries and quaint little buttons 
and ornaments which go to make the 
elaborate charm of our frocks are made quite 
as satisfactorily and with as much originality 
and taste by English workers. Many of the 
best London dressmakers and tailors never 
think of employing any but the clever 
fingers of their. countrymen, who seem to 
have quite acquired that wonderful knack of 
tying a bow or twisting a knot of lace. 
Embroidery is, indeed, appearing on every- 
thing, and where there is not actual em- 
broidery there appear such elaborate appliqués 
and stitching that it almost amounts to 
hand work. I will give as an example of this 
elaboration a very dainty and lovely afternoon 
gown I have just seen in a showroom noted 
for its taste and style. The gown was of 
very fine cloth in a delicate mignonette 
green, the skirt depending for its adornment 
on complicated tuckings. Large tucks ran 
crosswise—so large, indeed, that they seemed 
almost like small flowers—while between 
each band of large tucks were numberless 
small tucks running perpendicularly, the 
lowest set of tucks leaving several inches 
of material loose to flow out round the: hem. 


A TEA JACKET 


Of leaf-green taffetas with black chiffon 
and lace 
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A HOUSE GOWN 


Of grey oriental satin with decorations and 
collar of écru-coloured lace, girdle of 
silver and uncut gems 


he bodice, however, was the triumph of 
arrangement. The collar band was of 
five different tones of green panne arranged in 
tiny folds beneath each other, gradually 
darkening ; then on the slope of the shoulders 
came a round of tiny folds of several shades 
of green silk. These folds of panne and 
silk were held together by a narrow écru lace 
insertion, some of the flowers in the lace being 
picked out in coloured silk. The chest and 
shoulders were all a drapery of fine lace, one 
side having long graceful ends. These ends 
had small groups of what one must call 
art nouveau shades in faintly-toned green and 
heliotrope wools, the skeins of wool being 
held down with silken stitches, the other 
side of the lace being caught up here and there 
with small silk buttons flecked with chenille, 
the cloth part of the body being entirely of 
feather-stitched tucks stitched down within a 
few inches of the waist. 


his blending of several tones of one 
material is reaching a pitch of perfection 

which the most fastidious artist might envy, 
zibeline cloth in the many new tones of warm . 
pinks and reds lending itself to being treatcd 
in this manner with the most happy results. 
After all our months of sombre colouring 
fashion certainly decrees that we shall be 
cheered up during our winter months, for 
everything tends towards warmth and richness 
in colour, the new pinks and oranges being 
first favourites, while browns and greens are 
developing all sorts of new shades. 
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§ Bea coiffée, bien gantée, bien chaussée.” 

How many times have these. little 
sentences been repeated, and how many, 
many times are they disregarded. How too 
dreadfully frequent is the effect of a pretty 
gown ruined by a shabby or ill-chosen pair of 
gloves or shoes, Such enormities as white 
shoes appearing under a black dress are 
happily unusual away from Margate or 
Yarmouth, but I once observed a girl at a 
dinner party in a very smart frock with a pair 
of stout walking shoes, and moreover she had 
no excuse, it was done from sheer “ malice 
aforethought.” Could she have thought that, 
her feet being under the table for most of the 
evening, her “chaussée” did not matter? 
Foolish virgin; those few moments in the 
drawing-room mean so much, 
Most women desire to be well and 
suitably gloved and will not be 
guilty of such wilful outrages’ as 
wearing black gloves with a white 
frock or four-button gloves with 
long transparent sleeves, lace-up 
calf boots at a June garden party, 
or thin strap shoes to walk about 
town on a muddy day, but in spite 
of continued reprimands so many 
will still put up with the doubtful 


shoe or glove. 
PB’ the way, if a pair of one or 
two button gloves—and they 
are to be had anywhere in town 
now—are really not forthcoming 
at the last minute to wear with 
the fashionable long evening 
sleeve, why not simply cut off 
the unnecessary bit of glove? Kid 
or suede cut quite neatly, and it 
looks far better so treated than the 
horrid little ridge showing through 
the lace or chiffon. Shoes and 
stockings for evening wear should 
be very carefully chosen, and while 
it is not absolutely necessary that 
they should match the gown it is 
essential that they should harmonise 
perfectly with it. White with a 
white dress and black with all others 
is really a very safe rule. The most 
beautiful stockings are undoubtedly 
those of fine silk inset with fine 
lace and worn with rather high- 
heeled satin court shoes; they 
form the most becoming chaussure 
it is possible to possess. For the 
less wealthy among women there is, 
however, great consolation in the 
trim, plain black silk stockings and 
patent leather slipper with a tiny 
paste stud. To turn, on the other 
hand, to outdoor'garments, can any- 
thing be in worse taste than the 
dirty or shady white gloves which 
some otherwise well-dressed women 
indulge in? If one’s finances do 
not run to clean white gloves one ought not to 
buy them ; one should be content with darker 
hues. To those whose hands are not their 
strong point, let me suggest that black sutde 
is absolutely the most becoming and should 
be worn whenever possible. 


afi be majority of foreigners on arriving in 

England acknowledge at once the high 
average of beauty of feature and colouring 
among our women, but with only too great 
justification find much fault with the walk 
and carriage of a large proportion of them. 
It is a most remarkable thing that a race of 
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women who walk more and take more exer- 
cise than any other nation should be so con- 
tinually ungraceful. Who has not regretfully 
seen the type of girl who walks with her entire 
anatomy, shoulders and elbows taking part 
with the utmost agility ; or the girl with the 
enormous determined stride, or the one who 
seems to possess a desire to bashfully hide her 
head among her collar and shoulder bones ? 
Can it be some form of shyness that makes 
women so often huddle along the road as if a 
flat back and an erect head were slightly 
improper? When one considers how large is 


COAT AND SKIRT 


Of rose-pink zibeline cloth, much stitched and strapped, black panne 


revers and belt 


the, impression made upon the beholder by 
the figure and carriage it is singular that 
women who prize facial beauty so dearly 
should be.so neglectful of a beauty that is 
quite as great in its own way. One sees and 
recognises a gracious walk afar off, while the 
plainness of beauty of a face is unrecognisable, 
and to walk or sit beautifully often atones for 
many facial defects. If girls would only take 
the trouble to walk well and keep their 
shoulders where they were intended to be 
there would be far fewer bad figures seen 
among elderly women. Anyone wanting a 
lesson in the art of standing and sitting can 
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obtain a perfect one by carefully watching 
ever-pretty, ever-graceful Miss Mary Moore, 
who, absolutely free from affectation or self- 
consciousness, makes a picture in any pose. 
It is quite a pleasure to watch the pretty dis- 
posal of her elbows and hands. And a pretty 
figure is by no means essential when one 
remembers the remarkable dignity and good 
carriage of our late Queen Victoria. 


imagine that very few modern readers of 
Vanity Fair realise distinctly the ap- 
pearance of the spiteful little Becky in her 
habit as she lived. Thackeray’s own illus- 
trations are so very unlike the actual fashions 
of the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
influenced by them one has been apt to en- 
visage Becky as wearing a crino- 
line and a little cottage bonnet, 
with long light curls depending on 
either side of her sprightly counten- 
ance, Miss Marie Tempest dresses 
her Becky quite correctly and wears 
the brief skirts and diminutive 
bodices which were really the height 
of fashion in 1815. ‘The interesting 
old fashion plates of that period 
reproduced in these pages give a 
perfect idea of what Becky and her 
friends wore. May a kindly fate 
preserve us from ever having to 
don these fashions again, for there 
can never have been a time when 
everything was so intolerably un- 
becoming. The bonnets—most won- 
derful of fashions in millinery—must 
have been very cruel to any but the 
most charming or piquant of faces, 
Miss Tempest, being small and 
sprightly, carries off the odd dresses 
of Becky’s day remarkably well; 
she has, indeed, so much sangfroid 
that she can wear any curious cos- 
tume with success. 


heatres are always the busy 
haunt of those in search of 
fashion’s latest cry, for actresses 
nowadays know quite as much 
about beautiful clothes and how to 
wear them as they do about acting. 
In most of the modern plays 
produced there is inevitably a 
smart dame or two whose duty is 
obviously to wear the smartest 
possible frocks—the frocks ‘being 
so much more important than the 
part. A new Pinero play is always 
an event, for it is sure to be sprinkled 
with pretty frocks suggestive of 
coming fashions. Mr.  Pinero’s 
morbid ladies, however bad or 
miserable they may be, are always 
so comfortably wealthy and have 
such excellent taste in dress; in 
fact, the more morbid they are the 
more interesting their clothes. 
M*s Fay Davis does not succeed in being 
morbid, but she has quite the requisite 
amount of misery and moderate wickedness 
to be justified in wearing the most delightful 
gowns. One of these is a very fascinating 
evening gown of white satin made on grace- 
ful, simple lines with a delicate adornment 
of pink crépe roses and intricate sleeves of 
pink velvet ribbon. Another of even more 
artistic charm is a beautiful tea gown of pale 
mauve panne most becomingly draped and 
ained and trimmed with Russian sables, 
and with hints at an under dress of chiffon 
and lace. 
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J sdsing from the gowns in /ris chiffon 

and crépe de chine are in more 
request than ever, for they frill and flounce 
and wave all through the play, a general 
softness and gauziness distinguishing most of them. Miss Beryl 
Faber’s large black glacé bow at her throat will probably be a 
good deal copied, for it is a becoming fashion, especially to the 
complexion. | It does not seem very long ago that we were all wearing 
large black moiré bows under our chins. ~ 
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AN OLD FASHION DRAWING SHOWING WHAT BECKY 
SHARP WOULD HAVE WORN 


f{ any people indulge in the pretty hobby of a silver collection 
and keep a table exclusively to display quaint antique trifles 
in this most romantic of metals. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the trinkets that one sees among these collections, for they are as 
varied as possible and come from many countries as well as from 
many centuries. Little snuff and patch boxes, little carved figures, 
and bells and trays, and even buttons, all find a place provided they 
are Of silver and have some charm of age or fine workmanship. 


he photograph on page 49 illustrates part of a collection 
and gives one a slight idea of the type of things that can 
be collected. The snuffer and tray are, perhaps, the best known, 
but familiarity does not dim their attractions, for these little bygone 
arrangements are practically unending in variety of design. The 
two old punch ladles have both long histories, the most ancient 
being in horn while the other has inlet in the centre of the hand- 
some carving a small silver Charles II. coin. ‘The black handle 
shows signs of wear and tear— perhaps of many convivial 
nights. Another trinket seen in the photograph and, perhaps, not 
so easily recognised is a bosun’s whistle with a ring to hang on 
his chain, which blew its first shrill blasts 200 years ago. 


he passion for china collecting has made many devoted slaves, 
though at the moment it is not the mad craze it was when 

Du Maurier delighted in caricaturing the china maniac in Punch. 
But of all collectors the china collector is generally the most 
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faithful, and if from any cause he or she cannot 
go on collecting the china is invariably still 
treasured and loved, and pleasingly exhibits 
itself from cabinets and shelves. If one must 
collect something china is surely one of the most desirable things 
possible, for besides its various merits of antiquity or rarity its 
artistic charms are a pleasure to everyone and make rooms beautiful 


for others to gaze upon. 


here is a horrible selfishness about collecting stamps and 
post cards and flints, and other dreary things which people for, 

some strange unfathomable reason rejoice in getting together and 
hoarding in horrid little albums and cases, for no one can possibly 
care to look at stamps or the other uninteresting things, so that 


the only feeling they can excite is covetousness in other collectors, 


and we acknowledge every Sunday we must not covet. There 
are terrible accounts told of how people have covered rooms and 
chairs with stamps, and we shudder and fly from the thought how one 
can picture some artistic-souled paperhanger dabbing on the paste and 
paper over some discarded stamp-bedecorated wall. But no one could 
possibly mind a room where the walls were covered with rare china. 


or the collector who cheerfully spends thousands at a time on 
his collecting Sevres and Dresden china are generally the 
most sought after, and certainly Dresden has many fascinations, 
though, it may be whispéred, it is very prickly to handle. There is 


sometimes a rather hard-coloured and uninviting majesty about 


Sévres, and, indeed, I do not think they can either possibly be so 
loved as the dear, simple kinds such as Lowestoft and Willow 
Pattern and Delft. One of the most charming collections in china 
ever gathered together was one entirely composed of little china 
ladies ; they were in all sorts of china and costume, the little Dresden 
ladies being particularly pleasing. 


BONNETS WORN IN THE YEAR OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO 


ad 
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hat the average young woman of the 
present day is taller, healthier, and 


handsomer than the average mother is 
unquestionable. Of course there are excep- 


tions, and we may see plain daughters of still 
lovely mothers and short ungainly girls of 
twenty beside tall and stately women of 
forty-five ; nevertheless, the rule holds good on 
the general count. The reason of this is not 
difficult of discovery. 


fifties or the sixties desired to take a suffi- 


When a woman of the 


ciency of that active exercise which is 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of the 
human machinery in good working order it 
was customary to accuse her of “ gadding.” 
Good housewives were highly commended 
because they stayed indoors all day long, 
notwithstanding that the results were com- 
plexions pallid from anaemia, noses red from 
indigestion, and distressingly ugly accumula- 


tions of adipose tissue. 


“here was a certain cruelty in the manner 
of regarding women by men in those 
days, cruelty which was, no doubt, partly 
unconscious. They would themselves have 
abhorred the life of stagnation and inanity, 
mental and physical, to which they com- 
placently condemned the women they loved, 
and the first woman who “ revolted ” against 
these unhealthy and weary conditions of 
life met with storms of abuse. The modern 
girl has, however, to thank these women not 
only for the pleasant freedom of her life but 
for the fresh, bright skin, the erect figure, and 
greatly. increased intelligence of expression 
which she possesses. Plenty of fresh air and 


sufficient outdoor exercise are at least as 
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was otherwise and the ruby stood pre-eminent 
Her 
price is above rubies,” said King Solomon, 
evidently considering that in so doing he paid 


as a symbol of all that was precious, 


his typical virtuous woman the highest pos- 
sible compliment. An ancient legend records 
that amidst the spiritual terrors and physical 


darkness ef the Ark an enormous ruby glowed 
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ring. Neither water nor friction affect it in 
any way. Like the diamond it may be worn 
daily for years without injury, an. impossibility 
in the case of pearls, opals, or turquoises, and 
its colour is to most eyes more beautiful than 
that of emeralds and sapphires. 


n afew more weeks the Duchess of Cornwalj 
and York will be back again in England, and 
though the tour has been such an interesting 
one she will, it is quite certain, be delighted to be 


back again. She must terribly have missed the 


SOME TRINKETS FOR A SILVER TABLE 
On the left is a quaint old patch box, on the right a silver bosun's whistle about 200 years old. 
In the centre are a snuffer and tray below two ladles, one of horn and the other of silver, having a 
coin cf.the reign of Charles Il. let into the bowl 


gloriously crimson throughout the forty days 
and nights, giving hope to its inmates while 
still the swish of the rain sounded on all sides 
and the sun was hidden by day and the moon 
and stars by night. Thus the ruby became a 
stone of good augury and is believed to be a 
when 


powerful charm 


lover. 


given. by lover to 


SOME FINE EXAMPLES OF DELFT CHINA 


essential to women as to men, and to these 
we must attribute much of the superior beauty 
of young women. If this improvement con- 
tinues we should see a most magnificent race 


of young Dianas twenty or thirty years hence. 


otwithstanding their great value and 


happy portent of good fortune in love 


rE carries a spell which ensures faithfulness 

in love and good fortune in married life. 
Actions for breach of promise or judicial 
separation need not be feared by man.or maid 
who is careful to exchange presents of rubies 
with the beloved; all will go well and 
smoothly with them on this special point. As 
to whether_or_not.rubicshasesany power to 


" — ar . . . . 
—_afairsorubieseavesatmpresentnotiield i SO avert other ills of-life-the legend is silent. 
smuch admiration aS-SOme.j wels of much less Apart from such poetical reasons the ruby is 
monetary value. In bygone tifites..the--case really a very-suitable stone for an engagement 
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“portrait of Kruger. 


i hse 5 


companionship of her bright little family and 


must alreadj—bhe getting quite excited at the | 
a ns = ae anon eee 


ge 
When the 
Duchess left England a great deal was heard 


thought of seeing them again. 


of the splendid outfit she took with her, and 
one can quite imagine that the moment she 
is back in London again another outfit will 
have to be speedily prepared. Maori mats are 
no doubt most delightful garments in Maori- 
land but they will hardly do for St. James’s ; 
on the other hand, the mink cape which her 
Royal Highness has just had presented to her 
in Canada is particularly opportune- swith * 
winter coming when furs will be more worn 
than ever before. The Duchess should really 


have ‘a most delightful time before her 
revelling in the autumn fashions, for every- 
thing will be so completely fresh after the 
distant lands she is coming from, 


for 


Her Royal 
Highness is well known her excellent 


taste in dress, 


hough “My Lady’s Mirror” does not 
usually reflect fashions for men one 

does sometimes give them a passing thought 
—never with pleasure I will admit—but | 
have just been so delighted with some French 


fashion plates for men. Most of the beings 
were possessed of the most exquisite little 
feet and every imaginable kind of side 
whiskers and fancy beard. But the triumph 
of all was a large figure showing the correct 
cut-door get-up for elderly and old gentlemen ; 
this was a wonderfully creased and padded 


frock-coated figure with a very shiny Alphonse 


hat, but behold the face was a carefully. copied" 


When one remembers: 


See 


all the stories one has heard of that old 


perfon’s one hat and his still worse coat 


was it not a happy thought ? ate 
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: the amateur status. 


THE TATLER 


GOLFING NOTES. 


(No. 14, Octopkr 2, todr 


By Garden G. Smith. 


he. United States Golf Association has 

introduced fresh regulations respecting 
Put briefly, the object of 
the new clauses in the definition is that the 
amateur game. shall be played solely as a 
recreation and at the player’s own proper 
charges, but.a consideration of the amended 
definition by no means convinces one that 
this ideal is any nearer attainment. Even if 


*~infringements of the new provisions could be 


detected and punished the only result would 
be to limit the pot and title hunting class to 
gentlemen of elegant leisure and independent 
means, to whom, indeed, it is already pretty 
well confined. If ‘the winning of pots and 


prizes is an indispensable adjunct of sport it 
seems somewhat uncharitable to shut out 
from competition the only class whom they 
wou'd materially benefit. 


hunting against dod fide amateurs who can 
only afford to play the game in the intervals 
of business ? 


We believe it to be impossible to frame a 

definition to exclude these and other 
varieties of semi-professionals from the pri- 
vileges of the amateur status which will not 
work serious injustice and create fresh ano- 
malies in other directions. The truth appears 
to be that the amatuer status is incapable of 
definition because it has itself become an 
anomaly and an anachronism. Our sporting 
legislators would do well to consider that it 
is not by definitions that you will create or 
encourage a spirit of sportsmanship. The 
letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive. So 
long as you preserve a class definition so long 
will men exploit the privileges which it confers. 


lately been held. The Gulmerg course is 
unique in many respects, for it stands 8,500 ft. 
above sea level and commands some of the 
grandest scenery in the world.’ It lies on the 
northern slopes of the Pir Ranjal range of the 
Himalayas on the borders of the vale of 
Kashmir. Although frost and snow make 
the place almost uninhabitable during eight 
months of the year, in the remaining months 
the climate is magnificent and the golfing 
conditions are all that can be desired. Gul- 
merg is now one of the favourite hill stations 
in India, and in addition to the golf club 
boasts flourishing tennis, polo, and shooting 
clubs. 


hat there are still vast masses of the 
population sunk in complete ignorance 
of the nature of golf is a sad fact which the 


THE GOLF LINKS AT GULMERG, KASHMIR 


The highest golf course in the world, 8,500 rt. above sea level 


here was doubtless a time when the term 
amateur had a distinct significance. 
About twenty-five years ago the amateur 
golfer was a dond fide amateur. His oppor- 
tunities for play were so few that he could not 
compete with or hope to rival the professional 
who lived by the game and gave his whole 
time to it. But that state of things, although 
it still holds true of the majority of players, is 
no longer true of a very numerous minority. 
The players of this latter class are men of 
means and leisure who play golf all the year 
round, and if they do not play it is only 
because they do not want to. They are better 
_ fed, better clothed, and better housed, and 
there is no reason whatever why-they should 
not be better players than the professionals. 
Why, then; should these men be protected by 
a class definition from’ the competition of 
professional golfex; and allowed to go mug- 
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iE must not be supposed if the amateur 

status were abolished that all men would 
be. professionals. The man who played the 
game for the love of it would still be an amateur, 
and the man who played it for gain would 
be reckoned a professional. The net result 
would be that men would be known and judged 
by their works, and the amateurs of various 
shades of bond fides who now rage furiously 
together over the possession of electro-plate 
trophies and bogus championships would have 
to suffer the competition of better players 
unprotected by the class definition. If this 
led to the decay of the open amateur 
pot-hunting industry no sportsman would 
complain. 


© illustration this week shows part of the 
golf course at Gulmerg in Kashmir, 
where the championship of Upper India has 
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following extract from the New York Swz 


once more emphasises : = 

Rosey the lawyer, president of the Essex Market Bar 
Association, appeared as counsel yesterday in the Essex 
Market Police Court for Ike Stransky of 34, Essex Street, 
a pushcart pedlar, who had been summoned on complaint 
of Mrs. Rebecca Rosenstein of 80, Hester Street, who 
charged him with cheating her out of eight cents. 

“Task for an adjournment, your honour,” said Rosey 
when the case was called, ‘‘because my client is unable 
to appear.” 

“Why unable?" asked Magistrate Flammer. 

“ He got hurt in a golf game yesterday,” replied Rosey. 
“He met with a painful and serious accident,” 5 

‘“ What was it?" asked the magistrate. 

“He swallowed one of the dice,’ replied Rosey. 


“[ here is a golf club in the Western States 

of America which includes in its mem- 
bershipa bishop'and fourteen clergymen of 
various denominations. It is said that the 
silence on the golf course when the clergy are 
at play is more profane than on any, other 
spot in the habitable globe. 


